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THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


McGuffey’s Series, 
McGUFFEY’S New Electic Readers, 
McGUFFEY’S Eclectic Speller. 
McGUFFEY’S New Primary Reading Charts. 


_ The Mathematical Series 


JOS. RAY, M.D, 


RAY’S Arithmetics. 
RAY’S Test Examples. 
{8 RAY’S New,Klementary Algebra. 
RAY’S New Higher Algebra. 
RAY’S Plane and Solid ‘Geometry. 
RAY’S Geometry and Trigonometry. 
RAY’S Analytic Geometry. 
RAY’S Elements of Astronomy, 
RAY’S. Surveying anid Navigation. 
RAY’S Differential and Integral Calcalus. 
(Nearly ready.) 
White's Arithmetics. 
The Graded School Series, uniting Mental and Written 
Exercises in a Natural System of Instruction. 


BY E. E. WHITE, M.A., 
Late Ohio State School Com'r. 


WHITE’S PRIMARYJARITHMETIC, 
Illustrated. 

WHITE’S INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC 
lll. Wak or Without Answers. 

WHITE’S COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 

to Il, With or Without Answers. 


The Kelectic. Series of Geographies, 
- COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS: 
PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE, & SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


DISTINCTIVE; FEATURES. 
1, Unequaled mechanical execution, 
2. Treatment of the subject as a Science. 
3. A Philosophic Plan faithfully carried out. 
4 Prominence of Physical Geography : thesame 
being interwoven with local canoer from the 
ning. 


oat Style of language adapted to each particular 


6. Not overcrowded with small details, 

7. Illustrations new and interesting. 

8. Complete and accurate statistics. 

9. The best School Maps published in America. 

ilroads clearly represented; the most recent 
changes in political boundaries given ; difference 
of tint for different elevations. 


Hailman's Kindergarten Culture. A com. 
plete sketch of Froebel’s System of Early Edu- 
cation, adapted to American Institutions. For 
the use of Mothers and Teachers. 12mo, cloth, 
120 pp., illustrated, 

Pinneo's Guide to Composition. Improved 
edition. i2mo, cloth, 162 Pp- 


Harvey’s Grammars. 


BY HON. THOMAS W. HARVEY, 
State School Com’ r af Ohio. 


Practical—Concise,—Thorough / 


These treatises are based upon the doctrine 
that accuracy and facility in the use of spoken and 
written language are the ends to be attained by 
the study of grammar. 

They present the best of all modern methods of 
language-culture. 

No discussions of mere theories, and not en- 
cumbered by lengthy notes, observations, and ex- 
ceptions. 

Clear and attractive typography. 

Special attention given to t 
common errors of speech. 

More than Five Thousand exercises in Con- 
struction, Analysis, Parsing, and the Correction of 
False Syntax. 

The numerous exercises in construction of sen- 
tences render these grammars valuable in teaching 
composition. 

A correct use of the language in ordi con- 
versation is taught from the very biginghig. 


correction of 


Eclectic System 
PENMANSHIP. 


This system is new, and is believed to be in all 
respects equal, and in-many particulars superior 
to any other in use. It introduces the fewest pos- 
sible elements, and* is, therefore, easily acquired 
and understood, The most business-like style of 


capitals and emall letters is adopted, insuring the: 


most practical as well as the most beautiful pen- 

manship. Sentence writing is commenced earlier 

than in other series. The numbers run from 1 to 

9. After No. 4 the books are duplicated, giving 

exactly the sanie coptes, but in a finer hand, for 

girls. 

Eclectic Primary Copy-Book, designed for 
use during the early years of school life. Con- 
tains all the Capitals, Small Letters, and Fig- 
ures, in large hand-writing. To be written 
with lead-pencil. 


Eclectic Bxercise-Book, contains a varicty of |. 


exercises, especially designed to develop the 
different movements. 


Hand-Book, or Key, to Eclectic Penman- 
ghip. 
Eclectic Writing-Cards. 36 Cards, each 9x13 


inches, having capita] letter on one side and 
mall letter on reverse, Loop attached for sus- 
pending on walls of the school room. 

Sample-Book of Eclectic Penmanship, con- 
taining “specimen copies selected from all the 
Copy ks in the series. 


Eclectic Copy-Book Covers, with blotter. 


Twelve Lectures on the History of Ped- 
agogy. Delivered before the Cincinnati Teach- 
ers’ Association, by W. N. HAILMAN, A. M. 
12mmo, cloth, 120 pp. ; illustrated, 

Williams’ Parser’s Manual. Embracing clas- 
sified examples in nearly every variety of English 
construction, A companion to any English 
Grammar, 


STORY. 


A School of the United States. By 
W. H,. VENABLE. 12mo, 270 pages, finely illus- 
trated, and accompanied with carefully-drawn 
maps and charts. , 

“ We are inclined to prononnce it, on the whole, 
the best of its class and size. * ® The maps 
are far the best we remember seeing in any Amer- 
ican book of this class ; and the portraits are large 
and most of them very good ones."—7he Nation. 


I. Manual of Ancient , from the ear- 
liest times to the fall of the Western Empire. 
By M. E. THALHEIMeER, formerly teacher of 
History and Composition in Packer Coll. Inst. 
8vo, 378 pp. Handsomely illustrated with full- 

age engravings of Ancient Temples and other 
historical objects, charts of the principal cities, 
and accurate and finely executed 
maps of the various countries considered in the 
text. Complete Index and Pronouncing Vocab- 
ulary. 

IL Medieval and Modern History, 
the same author. 480 , full 8vo.. 12 beau- 
tiful and accurate double-page maps. Volu- 
minous Index, 

The publishers invite especial attention to the 


‘|above companion volumes, uniform in size, bind- 


ing, and price, the two together forming a valua- 
ble, concise, and complete History of the World 
from the earliest times to the present. 


Eclectic Historical Atlas. Full 8vo., cloth. 
(Just published). 18 double-page, accurately 
rawn, Historical Maps. Invaluable to students 
in history, and the general reader. 


SCIENCES. 


Elements of Natural Pailqsophy. By S. A. 
Norton, A.M., Professor of General and Applied 
Chemistry in Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. A new and valuable treatise, embrac- 
ing latest discoveries to date of publication. 360 
Lilustrations. Problems and Copious Index. 


The Blements of Physics. A Text-Book for 
Academies and Common Schools. By Sidney 
A. Norton, A.M,, author of Natural Philosophy. 
12mo., cloth, 286 pp. Liberally illustrat 
Just published. 
Manual of Physiology and Hygiene. By 
—— T. Brown, M.D., late Chemist-in-Chief 
in the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 12mo, cloth, tinted paper. Divided 
into fifty Lessons. Illustrated. 288 pp. 


Principles of Logic. By A. Schuyler, M.A., 
Praienen of Mathematics and Logic in Baldwin 
University. 12mo, cloth, 168 pp., including 
Analysis of Contents. 


Manual of the Constitution of the United 
States. Designed for the Instruction of Amer- 
ican Youth in the Duties, Obligations, and 
Rights of Citizenship. By Israel Ward An- 
drews, D.D., President of Marietta College. 
408 pp. Library edition, 8vo, full sheep. 

School edition, 12mo, cloth. 


Good Morals and Gentle Manners. By A, 
M. Gow, A.M. A systematic Text-Book on 
Moral and Social Law, For schools and family. 


12mo, cloth, 


LANGUAGES. 


By G. K. Bartholomew, M.A. 


w's Latin Grammar. 12mo, 276 

ges. 

Barthelomews Latin Gradual. To accom- 
pany the author’s Latin Grammar. 
pages. 


DUFFET’S FRENCH METHOD, 


A ve and Practical Method for the 
Study of the French Lang by F. Durrer, 
Paris, France, Author of a Popular Methed for 
Learning English. 
Duffet’s French Method, Part I. 12mo, 192 

pp., limp cloth, 

Duffet's French Method, Part II. 12mo, 192 

Pp., litnp cloth. 


SCHOOL RECORDS 
For Common and Graded Schools. 


WHITE’S COMMON: SCHOOL REGISTER. 
WHITE’S GRADED SCHOOL REGISTER. 
WHITE'S TEACHERS’ CLASS RECORD. 
WHITE'S PUPILS’ DAILY RECORD. 


Schuyler's lete Algebra. For Schools 
and Colle for be- 
ginners who have a practical knowledge of 
A;vithmetic, and advanced for those 
who intend to pursue the Higher Mathematics. 
12mo, sheep, 368 pp. 

Elements of Plane and Solid 
Complete Treatise in 100 pages, By E. W. 
Evans, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics in Cornell 
University. 

The School Stage. A new collection of Juve- 
nile Acting Plays. For Little Children. in 
and full directions relating to Costume, Prop- 
erties, and Stage Business. 

The Amateur Actor. Over twenty choice 

Acting Plays, selected from standard English 

Authors: For Young People, Full and Jucid 

descriptions and explanations, 

Kidd's Rhetorical Reader. For Class Drill 

and Private Instruction in Elocution. 12mo, 

cloth, 384 pp. 

Institute Reader and Normal Class-Book. 

For the use of Teachers’ Institutes and Normal 

Schools, and for Self-training in the Art of 

Reading. 12mo, cloth, 360 pp. 


DeWolf’s Instructive Speller. 
Henkle’s Test Speller. 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Primer, 
in Leigh’s Phonotypic Type. 
Leigh’s McGuffey’s Prim. Reader. 


The Examiner, or TEACHER’s AID. Designed 
to assist candidates for Teachers’ Certificates. 


PRICE LIST and complete Descriptive Circulars sent to any address upon application. Correspondence respectfu'ly solicited. 


Walnut St, 
CINCINNATI. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Educational Publishers, 


TEWESBURY, New England Agent, BOSTON, MASS, 


28 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Eclectic Classical Series: 


t2mo, 150 
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_ Excels in defining sciennfic terms. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 


HISTORY ofthe UNITED STATES. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


To be completed in one 
- with over one 


The theory of the book can be briefly 
stated ; it is, that American history ts in it- 
self one of the most attractive of all sub- 
jects, and can be made interesting to old and 
‘young by being presented in a simple, clear, 

vand graphic way. In this book, only such 
names and dates are introduced as are nec- 
essary to secure a clear and definite thread 
of connected incident in the mind of the rcad- 
er; and the space thus saved is devoted to 
illustrative traits and incidents, and the de- 
tails of daily living. By this means, it ts 
believed that much more can be conveyed, 
even of the philosophy of history, than where 
this is overlaid and hiddeu by a mass af 
mere statistics. 

To give a few instances; It is believed 
that this mode of treatment will leave in 
the reader's mind a far clearer impression 
of the course of early disovery and emigra- 
tion, the French and Indian war, the ori- 
gin of the Revolution, the state of society 
after that event, the rise of political parties, 
and the causes which led to the Civil War, 
than can possibly be obtained where the 
main effort is to accumulate names and 
dates in the memory. ’ 

One means of securing fresh and graphic 
delineations has been the use, where practt- 
cable, of the language of the personages them- 
selves. Thus the carly history of the Mas- 
sachusetts and the Virginia settlers is given 
largely in their own vivid phrases, afford- 
ing a taste of the charm of those early nar- 
ratives. It is the same with the period of 
the Revolution, and that following the Rev- 
olution. To induce rcaders to pursue for 
themselves the interesting themes thus pre- 
sented, a full list is given of books relating 
to cach period. including poetry and fiction. 
The “ Young Folks’ History” is not inany 
respect a compilation, but is essentially a 

Sresh statement of the subject treated. 

Specimen pages sent to any address on ap- 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


. 16mo. Volume of about 350 pp., 
illustrations. Price $1.50. 


GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words ahd Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
$000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto; Price $12. 


Authorily of Everybody. 


Proof, to 


The sales of Webster's Dictionaries t hout the coun- 
in 1873 were 20 times as large as the of any other 
Dictionaries. In proof of this we will send to any person, on 
application, the statements of more than 100 
from every section of the country. 
Webster now is glorious. (Pres. Ray mond, Vassar Col. 
Every scholar knows its value. H. Prescott. 
Best defining Dictionary. (Horace Mann. 
[A.H. Clapp, Gov't Printer. 
(Fohn G. Saxe. 
(Pres. Hitchcock. 
Bemarkable compendium of [ Pres. Clark. 


A NEW FEATURE. 
® To the 3000 Illustrations heretofore in Webster's Una- 
bridged we have recently added four of Colored 
Illustrations, engraved expressly a) large 
expense. ALSO 


. NatiOnal Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 pp. Octava. 600 Engravings. Price $5.00, 
& C. MERRIAM. Sprincrietp, Mass., 


lard in this office. 
e etymology without a rival. 


Publishers Webster's Unabridgsd. 
Webster's Primary Schoo! Dictionary, Engravings. 
Common School “ 
High School 297 
“ “ 


Academic 
2 Counting House “ with numerous illustra- 
tions and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere. 


CO., New 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


Recognized as Authority by Departments 
of the National Geverument. 


Department of State, 
Department of Fustice, 
Treasury Department, 
Library of Congress. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 20, 1874. 

Gentlemen: The report having been made that 
Webster’s English Dictionary is adopted as the 
standard by national officers, to the exclusion of 
Worcester’s, I take occasion to say that so far as 
the Library of Congress is concerned, Webster 
has never been followed in orthography in print- 
ing its catalogues, reports, or any documents, 
On the contrary, wherever proofs the Con- 
gressional Printing Office em the innova- 
tions upor English orthography as established by 
the usage of ali great writers, which Webster in- 
troduced, they are invariably returned with correc- 

tions restoring the established spelling. 

Very Respectfully, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Lib, of Congress. 


“WORCESTER,” 


THE AUTHORITY OF 


EVERETT, SUMNER, 
MARSH, MANN, 
ALEXANDER, 
QUINCY, 
IRVING, 
HILLARD, HENRY, 
MILES, WINTHROP, 
LONGFELLOW, HOLMES, 
HOPKINS, FELTON, 
THE U. S. SENATE, and the 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY (Ilus.), $10.00 
COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, 1,80 
PRIMARY DICTIONARY, . .. 0.62 
POCKET DICTIONARY, Ill., Tuck, Gilt Edges, 1.00 


Favorable terms given for introduction. 


The ‘Franklin Series’ of Readers, 
THE LATEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SERIES YET ISSUED. 


Already adopted in many of the leading Cities 
of the conntry. ‘ 

Correspondence solicited, where a change is 
contemplated. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin St. Boston. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


_ Spring and Summer Term will commence Feb- 
ruary, 1875. Regular course of study two years, 
A Special and an Advanced Course has been 
established for special classes df students. 
Applicants for admission must be at least six- 
teen years of age, and must declare their inten- 
tion of teaching in the public schools of Rhode 
Island. 

Address, for Circulars or information, 

Jd. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 

Or T. B. STOCKWELL, C. P.S., 
Providence, R. L. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN.” 
Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the 
branches of the study required to be taught in the 
public schools, and, sECOND, in the best methods 
of teaching those branches. 
Applicants for admission must be at least six- 
teen years of age, and must declare their full in- 
tention of teaching in the public schools of Con- 
necticut. 
The full course of study occupies two years. 
The present Term closes on Friday, January 
22, 1875 ; and the next term opens on Monday, 
February 1, 1875, at 2 P. M. 


Publisted by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
Sold by all B J 


For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 
N. CARLETON, Principal. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Educational Publishers. 


Adopt the Best Books. 


Mitchell's New Geographies. 
Mitchell's New Outline Maps. 
Goodrich's Pictorial Histories. 
The New American Readers. 
The New American Spellers. 
The Etymological Readers. 


The New American Etymology. 

Haldeman's Engl sh Affixes. 

The Scholar's Companion. 
Tenney's Geology. 


Bingham's Latin and English Series. 
mith's English Grammar. 
Oxford's Funior Speaker. 
Oxford's Senior Speaker. 
(In Preparation.) 
Oxford's Book of Dialogues. 
Coppee's Elements of Logie. 
Coppee’s Elements of Rhetoric. 


Just Published, 


A New Wall Map of Connecticut. 
5368 inches. On Rollers, Net, $5.00 


Our Publications can be obtained upon the most liberal 
terms for introduction. Correspondence, and visits of Teach- 
ers interested in school literature, cordially invited. 


Address, 


J, H. BUTLER & 00., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 
Send for Illustrated Cajalogue. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


Prof. Olmey’s Introduction to Algebra. 


One Vol. 12mo, Price, $1 00, This book is designed 
for beginners in Algebra. Its object is, to make clear to 
the learner at the very outset the object of Algebra. 
This book with “ Pror, Otwey's ALGEBRA,” 
price, $1 50, and “ Untv. ALGEBRA,” price, $2 00, form 
the most complete Series ever published ; and also meet 
the wants of Schools and Colleges of whatever grade. 


Patterson’s New Series of Writing Spellers, and 
Exercise Books, 

_ A Complete Course. “We Spell as we Write.” 
PATTERSON’S COMMON SCHOOL SPELLER. 
Price, 30 cents, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


PATTERSON’S SPELLER AND ANALYZER. 
For*Advanced Classes. Price, 40 cents, 


THE EXERCISE BOOKS 


Adapted to the above, are something ENTIRELY 
NEW AND ORIGINAL, and must be seen and ex- 
amined to be appreciated. The Exercise nooks contain 
- full directions for use, and also for class drill, Price of 
the Exercise Book, large size, bound with stiff covers, 50 
cents, Price of the Exercise Book, small size, 25 cents. 


SHAW’S NEW SERIES 
English and American Literature! 


Shaw’s New of 


This book has been pared with the greatest eare 
Prof. Truman J. Backus, of Vassar College, whe 
Snaw’s Manvat, edited by Dr. Wm. Smith, as a basis 
rst, It has puti nto the modern text-book form. ad. 
1t is printed in large, clear type. 


Shaw’s Specimens of Ameri Literature 
Literary. Reader. ona 
Greatly Enlarged. By Prof. Benj. Martin, 3 
vol. r2mo. Price, 

HOOKER’S NEW PHYSIOLOGY. 


Revised, Corrected, and put into the most form 
for text book use, by Prof J. A. Sewatt, of the Illinvis 
State Normal School. 1 vol. 12mo, well Illustrated. 


Colton’s New Series of Geographies. 
ree sets 
ence, and Railroad 
Send tor complete School Catalogue. Address, 
SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


677 Broadway, New York. 


Recent Publications, 


Dana’s Text-Book of Geo *- ed for Schools 
and Academies. New Revised Edition, wholly re-written, 
with more than 400 illustrations, -— which are en- 
tirely new. By Jamas D, Dana, LL.D. Cloth, 258 pp. 
Price, $2.00. “By mail, on receipt of $1.50, if desired 
for examination, with a view to introduction. a 

Theory of Spencerian Penmanship. For Schools 
and private learners. Developed by questions and perenne. 


Robinson’s Junior Class Arithmetic. Oral and 
Written. For Graded and Evening Schools. By Danrec 
W. Fis, M.A. 318 pages. Numerously illustrated with 
appropriate designs. Price, 80 cents. 

(By mail to teachers, for examination with a view to 
introduction, on receipt of so cents. 


The Combination Speller. A Scientific Development 
of English er a and Orthoepy. by a full analysi 
of the sounds of the language and adaptation of the alpha- 
bet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for spelling, the 
meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of words likely to 
be confounded, &c. Conformed chiefly to Webster's Dic. 
tionary. By James W. SHEARER. 168 pp.; price, 30 cts. 
3 *y mail, on receipt of rs cents, if desired for exami- 

nation a view to 

tary Lessons. For Military Schools, Coll and 
Militia. With numerous diagrams. By Prof. & A 
Wetcxer, Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Military 
Instruction in University of Caliiornia. Flexible cloth. 
175 pages ; price, 75 cents. 
Gi By mail, on receipt of 50 cents, if desired for exami- 
nation with a view to introduction, 


Progressive Music Lessons. A Course of Instruction 

epared for the use of Public Schools. (Revised from 

* First Steps in Music’) BOOK SECOND. By Gro. 

B. Loomis. Boards, 78 pages; price, 25 cents. 

iF By wail, on receipt of 15 cents, if desired for exami- 
nation with a view to introduction. : 
Dana’s Manual. (A new Revised Edition.) Manual of 

Geology, Treating of the Principles of the Science, with 

special reference to American G ical History, for the 

use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. By 

James D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor of Geology 

and Natural History, Yale College. Illustrated by a Chart 

of the World, and over one thousand figures, mostly from 

American sources. Thoroughly voviende much enlarged, 

and almost wholly rewritten, 1 vol 8vo, about 850 pages ; 

price, $5 00. 

A New French Grammar. A Practical Course with 
the French Language, on Woodbury’s Plan with the Ger- 
man. By Prots Louis A. LL.D, and 
H. M. Monsanto, M.A. Beautifully printed and hand- 
pas many bound in cloth, with leather 550 pages ; 

ice, $2 00, 

tar-By mail, for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1 50. , 

*,* This work combines the best features of the most ap- 
proved methods, as well as the results of the authors’ long 
experience as practioal teachers of the Frepch Language. 
It is equally adapted to class or private instruction. ri 


{From Prof. CHARLES H, GATES, Instructor in French, 


Brown University.) 
The Grammar pleases me better than any I have seen, 
and my experience is not small in the matter. are 


many things here explained which have been quite omitted 
in other grammars, while the arrangement of each lesson 
seems methodical and practical. Especially I approve ot 
there being no SECOND BART, as it is seldom turned to any 
useful account. I propose introducing thig Grammar into 
Brewn University, the High School, and other establish- 
ments where I teach (in Providence). ; 


A Manual of French P - With Historical In- 
troduction and Biographical Notices of the Principal Au- 
thors, For the use of the Schoo! and the Home. 

50 pages. By A. H. Mixer, A.M., Professor Modern 
9A to the University of Rochester. Price, $2 00; 
by mail, on receipt of $1 50. 


{From Prof. Cuarces H. Garrs, Professor of French, 
Brown University. 

Mr. Mixer’s selections seem to have = made with good 
taste and judgment, and the biographical notice prefixed to 
the works of each author. renders the book more attractive. 
I shall have much pleasure in making use of the book with ~ 
advanced pupils who desire to make acquaintance with choice 
French Poetry. 


(From M. Scere pe Me Prof. of French, University of 
1 


rpnia.} 

I have found it an admirable book, the selections being 
most judiciously and happily made, and the excellence of its 
outward form corresponding faithfully to its intrinsic merit. 


French Verbs. (A new Treatise.) Including an Easy 
and Practical Method for Acquiri ) the Irregular Verbs, 
and the Rules for the Present and Past Participles. Cloth, 
125 pages. By ALrrep Hewnequin, in 
French in the University of Michigan. Price, go cents. 


The Educational Reporter, fall of interesting and 
valuable educational informati is published i 


three times a 
, bearing date respective! May, and 
charge, on application. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
FOURNAL OF  BDUCA TION: 


Volume 1. 


Boston, Mass., January 9, 18'75. 


Number 2. 


CONTENTS. 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT : 


Truthfulness in the by A. D. Mayo, - 
iunny Studies Botany ; by Adam Stwin, 
and Expression ; by A. H. : 
Orthography and Phonology, - 
EDITORIAL 
Professional Heresy, Gn 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, ot gg 
More Good Words from Leading Educators, - - + 19 
DIALOGUES AND ENTERTAINMENTS : 


ScreNTIFIC DEPARTMENT : 


DgPARTMENT OF WRITTEN BXAMINATIONR: 

Examinations for Women, - 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE : 

STaTE DEPARTMENTS, 22 


Tue Tuirty-Frirst ANNUAL MEETING of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction will be held at Provi- 
dence, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, January 14, 
15, and 16, 1875. The educators of Rhode Island are 
in earnest in their werk, and the programme promises a 
rich treat to all who shall attend. It would be a matter 
_of great interest to the several State Associations to 
witness the attendance of the teachers and friends of 
education from other States. “ Little Rhody” has a 
warm heart and plenty of room for her friends from all 
parts of New England, and she will welcome them to 
this annual feast. 


Tue ANNUAL MEETING of the Vermont Teachers’ 
Association will be held at St. Johnsbury, Vt., January 
21 and 22, Hon. Edward Conant, President of the As- 
sociation, and Superintendent of Public Instruction will 
give the opening address. 


THE COMMISSIONERS appointed to revise the city char- 
ter of Boston, recommend the following important fea- 
ture in the adminstration of the public schools. 

There are to be two members of the school committee 
chosen from each of the proposed twenty-four wards. 
The full Board will consist of forty-eight members, 
beside the Mayor and the Presidemt of the Common 
Council, who, are to be members, ex officio. The 
Board will choose its own “Chairman, Secretary, and 
Auditing Clerk. The work of the members of the 
Board is to be largely legislative, the administration of 
details being placed in the hands of six persons, to be 
appointed by the Mayor and approved by the City 
Council. They are to be a “ Board of Examiners”, and 
are to receive as compensation, a sum not less than the 
highest sum paid to any teacher in the employment of 
the city. They are to examine applicants for positions 
as teachers in the public schools, and from these the 
School Committee may elect to such positions as they 
are qualified to fill according to certificates that will be 
given to them by the Board of Examiners. These six 
persons are virtually to perform all the duties which 
have devolved upon a superintendent. They are to ex- 
amine the schools, and report to the School Committee 
‘the condition of the schools. ° They are to have power 
‘o appoint temporary teachers. They are to initiate 
changes in methods of instructions and in text-books, 
but the same must be sanctioned by the School Com- 
mittee. The Mayor is to appoint truant ei: subject 
to the ' approval of the Committee. 


THE Massacuusetrs TEACHERS’ CONVENTION at Wor- 
cester was a succéss in point of interest, if not in re- 


spect to the number of Massachusetts teachers in 
attendance. The papers, leotures and discussions were 
eminently able and practical, and there was a fair com- 
mingling of the professional and popular elements in 
the exercises of the Institute. As the Mew England 
Fournal of Education is the organ of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, and the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions of New England, we shall present to our readers 
in due time and form, such material as may seem to us 
most useful and valuable. We publish this week the 
able paper of Dr. Mayo, of Springfield.. This discus- 
sion is both timely and practical, and will be appre- 
ciated by all educators. = 

Tue Nationat Epucation Leacue of England, with 
its central office at Birmingham, and its president, Hon. 
George Dixon, M.P., has for its object the establish- 
ment of a system, which shall secure the education of 
every child in the country. ‘The members of this 
League advocate that local authorities shall be com- 
pelled by law to see that sufficient school accommoda- 
tions are provided for every child in their district: 
that the cost of founding and maintaining such schools 
as may be required shall be provided out of local rates, 
supplemented by local grants: that all schools aided by 
local rates shall be under the management of local 
authorities, and subject to government inspection: that 
all schools aided by local rates shall be unsectarian: 
that children shall be admitted free to all schools sup- 
ported by local rates: and that school accommodations 
being provided: free, the State or the local authorities 
shall have power to compel the attendance of children 
of suitable age not otherwise receiving education. _ 


| Tue New York Computsory Epucation Act, which 
compels the attendance of all children between eight 
and fourteen years of age, became operative January 1, 
1875. The Board of Education intend to enforce the 
act mildly and thoroughly, and in order to ensure its 
establishment each city ward will be divided into as 
many districts as there are schoolhouses, and to each 
district one truant agent will be appointed, whose first 
duty will be to ascertain accurately the number and 
residence of all the children in his district. The facts, 
as thus ascertained, will be the basis upon which the 
law will be invoked whenever parents cannot be other- 
wise induced to send their children to school. A strict 
enforcement of the act will necessarily result in censid- 
erable expense to the city ; for, as the schoolhouses are 
already full, additional accommodations will have to be 
provided for those children whom the act affects, and 
who have not hitherto attended school. Vagrant chil- 
dren, moreover, will have to be sent to the farm for 
young children, under the charge of the Commissioners 
of Charities and Correction, and there their food and 
clothing, as well as their teaching, must be provided 
for. The act, it may be added, provides that not only 
the parents who allow their children to stay away from 
school, but also all persons who employ them in any 
way, are liable to a fine. 
In 1661 the duties of Portsmouth, N. H., school- 
masters were as follows: “To act as a-court messen- 
ger, to serve summonses, to lead the choiz on Sundays, 
to ring the bell for public worship, to dig the graves, to 
take charge of the school, and to perform other occa- 
sional duties.” In latter days we have added to the 
array the care of the nurse, and the duties of truant 


officer, policeman, and janitor. 


THE Gols states that the Minister of the National 
Education, wishing to introduce into Russia as rapidly 
as possible a system of compulsory primary education, 
has resolved to make a first experiment in St. Peters- 
burg, and therefore intends to proceed to the construc- 
tion of a sufficient number of schools to give accommo- 
dation for all the children of both sexes from eight to 
twelve years of age. At present more than half the 
children do not attend school, and it is thought that 157 
more schools will have to be built. Reading, writing, 
the Scriptures, and the first four rules in arithmetic will 
alone be compulsory. The fee for attendance will be 


can afford it will be called upon to pay it. A commit- 
tee will be formed, consisting of the Mayor, three mem- 
bers from the Ministry of Education, and three elected 
by the Town Council. The control over the parents 
will be managed by visitors, after the Berlin system, 
and parents not sending their children will be liable to 
small fines and imprisonment. The total cost is esti- 
mated at 350,000 roubles a year. Asit is intended that 
the town itself should pay for itythe project will be re- 
ferred to the Town Council. 


Truthfulness in the School-Room. 


BY A. D, MAYO. 


A Paper read before the Mass. Teachers’ Association, at Worcester, Dec., 1874. 


children, at school ? 
First, by a better comprehension of the nature and 
difficulties of the problem. 
NATURE OF THE PROBLEM. 
DeQuincy says, somewhere, in substance :—“ People 


as if justice were not the thing God has been trying 
to get done ever since the Creation.” Perfect truth- 
fulness is, perhaps, the last of the Christian graces. 
Many a man who counts himself regenerated in the 
great currents of his life, has not come to this. No- 
body expects more than a remote approximation to 
truth in the emancipated slave or the Hindoo convert. 
Indeed, a habit of prevarication is so all-pervading 
among whole peoples which regard themselves at the 
head of modern civilization, that truthfulness is some- 
times regarded a constitutional virtue of nation or 
race. When anybody is acquainted with a large num- 
ber of educated and well-meaning people who can be 
relied upon in the critical occasions of their life, to 
speak and act the truth, he may justly censure. the 
teacher who is not able to inculcate habits of entire 
truthfulness in her little kingdom. 
DIFFICULTIES. 

Only one teacher in a thousand retains the. ability to 
reproduce in imagination the temptations of childhood 
and look at social morality through his eyes. Think of 
a little six-year-old, just ushered’ into this strange world 
of the schoolroom from the freedom of the average 
American home. Was there ever a government upon 
earth that required such impossibilities from its sub- 
jects as the ordinary discipline of this place exacts from 
him? Required to conform to a set of personal habits 
that would be intolerable to any man; to sit still; to 


perhaps a disagreeable, stranger ; to chain the roving 
mind to a task, rarely pleasant, and often made hateful 
by stupid instruction; to associate with a crowd of 


strange children, whose faces, dress, manners, habits, 


three roubles (8s. 6d.) a child, but only parents who. 


How shall a truthful habit be cultivated in young 


are always crying out,—‘If I could only get justice ;’- 


keep silence ; to obey perfectly and instantly, a strange, © 
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' truthfulness. A slave cannot speak or act the truth; 
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may jar on every sensitive nerve ; to come from a place 
where a whole family is concentrated upon himself, into 
a place where nobody tries to know him as an individ- 
ual, what a perpetual temptation to evasion, deceit, 
falsehood of every sort, is such an experience? It is a 
terrible trial, at best, to the veracity of the most sincere 
child, and often does force out a latent selfishness and 
insincerity never before suspected. But to multitudes 
of children, whose lives at.home are surrounded by 
falsehood and general moral feebleness, it is a burden 
quite too great to be borne. Yet how many a teacher, 
set over such a tempted and harassed crowd, drifting 
through a mist of mental confusion and moral uncer- 
tainty, chalks her truth line parallel with the throne of 
the Almighty, and sends every poor little sinner who 
swerves from its awful rectitude to the school-child’s hell. 
STUDY OF HOME LIFE. 

Of course, perfect truthfulness must be the ideal of 
the teacher in the schoolroom, as of the saint at the 
altar, But the primary condition of educating the 
average school child into habits of truthfulness is to 
study carefully his home life ; estimate his present moral 
capacity, and be content with such results as faithful 
precept and example, and a judicious discipline can pro- 
duce under such circumstances. It is possible to crowd 
a throng of children into such an iron uniformity of 
outward deportment that oué¢ward violations of truth 
may be rare. But this may all the more confirm the 
habit of evasion, deceit and hypocrisy, which is the 
most abominable form of the vice contemplated. The 
real problem, therefore, is ; how to awaken ‘in the many, 
and confirm in the few, the love of truth for its own 
gracious-self ; how to enlighten the confused minds of 
little children concerning moral distinctions ; how to 
lead or lift them out of evil habits already formed, or 
prevent the good habit of the home life from being con- 
taminated by evil associations; how to produce that 
intelligent and conscientious tendency towards truthful 
intention, speech and conduct which will bring the child, 
in due time, out into a sincere and truthful manhood or 


womanhood ? 
of 


Of course, a work so great can only be the result 
the whole discipline of the school, enforced and inspired 
by the best precept and example of a competent teacher. 
All experience in families and nations teaches that the 
form of government is the most potent schoolmaster in 


and the discipline in too many schoolrooms is of that 
arbitrary, unreasonable and inhuman sort which breeds 
sneaks and liars, as a carcass attracts the evil creatures 
that swarm around it. 

ee GUARDS TO VIRTUE. 

One element of a discipline that shall secure correct 
habits of truthfulness, is the tact that guards the virtue 
already existing in the better class from contamination 
by the criminal class in the schoolroom. Would any 
sane man place himself, his wife and children and rela- 
tives, in that same house with a family that represented 
the most rampant social sins? Yet we are gravely told, 
that little children are strengthened and improved by 
contact, often physical contact of the most repulsive 
sort, with companions who are sporting every crime in 
the calendar. It is far easier to break down and de- 
moralize the virtuous class in a schoolroom, than to 
lift up the vicious class. It is not enough to visit the 
liar with punishment before the truthful child, while the 
offender is left in hourly contact with the whole youth- 
ful community, enlisting sympathy for his suffering, and 
stealing away the hearts of the most pitiful and tender. 
Our school dicipline will be crude and loose, till it finds 
some better way than now of separating the criminal 
class in the schoolroom from that constant and familiar 
intercourse with the better class, which is so dangerous 
to youth. In a system of graded schools, this is com- 
paratively easy. But in every school the teacher must 
regard herself the guardian of the virtuous against con- 
tamination, no less than the judge and reformer of the 
vicious. 


INFLUENCE OF RULES. 
A wise moderation in the imposing of absolute rules, 
is another indispensable condition of success. A severe 
and elaborate code of laws is, in itself, a great tempta- 
tion to the child. It is an established maxim of legis- 
lation, that laws in advance of the popular conscience 
and intelligence, work the most dangerous forms of pub- 
lic hypocrisy and degeneracy; So, many a school is 
legislated into untruthfulness by the pedantic moralism 
of its master. The absolute rules of conduct should be 
very few, and not above the intellectual or moral capaci- 
ty of little children. The boasted “good order” is often 
a style of government that would be an outrage in State 
Prison, and utterly impossible in the schoolroom, with- 
out destroying the morals of the pupils. Order is not 
an end, but the way to an end;—the growth of intelli- 
gent and moral character. The only natural order of 
which little children are capable, is periodical attention 
for short spaces of time, to work, with a reasonable 
restraint from disorder during the intervening periods of 
relaxation or rest. The points of inevitable obedience 
must be few, and the line not strained too “taught” that 
fastens the child to them. The nearer the discipline 
fits the nature of the child, the easier will it be to hold 
him to the few decisive points of obedience where truth- 
fulness becomes a second Nature. 
VALUE OF OBJECT-TEACHING, 
_ And here appears one of the great advantages of the 
new methods of natural, object, or real teaching. In 
these methods, the child is left far more to his genuine, 
childish ways of good behavior, and led up to knowl- 
edge by providential paths, There is no longer the 
need for the portentous silence and motionless horror 
of the old school-room; but the whole community may 
be moved, like the field of young grain in the summer 
breeze, by every genial and enlivening impulse from 
the teacher’s soul. Even more in the moral, than in 
the intellectual training of the child, are these methods: 
vindicated. 
WHOLBSOME PRECEPTS. 
A dicipline adjusted to the actual condition of young 
children; carefully guarding the best and lifting up the 
worst, by graduated punishment and encouragement, 
will be greatly aided by wholesome precept. Because 
a teacher whose soul runs out at her mouth, may talk a 
crowd of children into despair, it does not follow that 
preaching is vain in the Common School. Children 
love moral teaching if it be adapted to their compre- 
hension and their power of listening. And the ex- 
perience of mankind confirms the example of the Di- 
vine teacher in fixing upon the Parable as the natural 
way of imparting moral lessons to children, or people 
in the state of mental childhood. The teacher fails 
mournfully in her duty, who does not, on fit occasions, 
instruct her pupils in those moral virtues which hold 
the world together, and are, especially, the soul of a 
Republican civilization. And every day is teeming 
with vivid illustrations of the sin of falsehood and the 
value of truth; which, related in the simplest way, and 
filled with a loving spirit of a truthful teacher, will touch 
the heart of the most volatile, and drop a good seed 
into the most deceitful spirit; perhaps to spring up into 
4 regeneration of evil character in far off years. 
' But only one kind of teacher can fashion such a 
discipline or “ point the moral” of the daily parable— 
she whose mind and heart and life are truthful. 
MENTAL TRUTHFULNESS. 
Truthfulness of the mind is a great help in teaching 
rectitude of heart. The teacher whose intellect is all 


nature or life, ever flying off into exaggeration cr carica- 
ture in statement, jumping at knowledge rather than 
putting the finger upon the vital point, can never be a 
successful instructor in truth. It is pitiful to think 
what a vast amount of teaching in all grades of schools, 


the scholars in habits of unveracity and disorder. A 


afloat in space; never a truthful mirror of the facts of 


but especially to little children, is of this inexact, un- 
reliable, delusive sort which confirms the intellect of 


of thought and expression, is now the primary element 

in the solution of all our problems in the Common 

school. 
TRUTHFULNESS OF SOUL, 

And this rectitude of mind is only the outward gar- 
ment of truthfulness of soul, head and life. The high- 
minded, faithful teacher will constantly look within her- 
self for the explanation of tntruthful habits in her pu- 
pils. For children are the champion critics of the 
world, and nothing escapes their keen and radical 
glance. A false heart is felt by a roomful of little chil- 
dren as a Boston east wind by an invalid in March. 
Every form of selfishness, insincerity, indifference to 
childhood, tells at once on them. On the contrary, no 
power on earth is so influential as the might of a loving 
truthfulness in school. Even without expression in 
formal speech, it wins its silent and irresistible way to 
the inmost spirit of every observer. But enforced by 
“words fitly spoken,” and a discipline judiciously 
adapted to childhood’s wants, it approaches nearest the 
divine power of anything seen on earth. Nothing can 
be a substitute his ; although sometimes the most 
faithful teacher, through lack of comprehension of child- 
nature and tact in handling his school, may fail to im- 
press his subjects with the beautyeand majesty of truth. 

MORAL POWER OF THE TEACHER. 

‘It is a great thing—greater than is often understood— 
to be able to hold fifty children, with the whole power 
of a Commonwealth, in daily contact with good _instruc- 
tion and lofty truth, for a series of years, Thousands 
of children, left to their home influence, would never be 
compelled to live a day with an educated, truthful, 
noble-souled man or woman ; much less to obey a dis- 
cipline fashioned by the best wisdom of the State to 
produce a high type of character. But the teacher in. 
a Massachusetts public school represents to the child 
all that renowned State has yet achieved, through its 
loftiest citizens and its best civilization, of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. The child is compelled to live 
with this inspiring. influence during the most sensitive 
years of its opening life—is compelled to be the mem- 
ber of a society constructed according to the most ap- 
proved principles of justice and truth. Even with the 
present imperfect type of professional character in our 
teachers, this moral discipline-in schools is one of the 
chief moral powers of the State. And as its importance 
is appreciated, it will be felt to be the best security for 
public virtue, meeting a want that neither the family 
not rhe church can be expected to supply. 

CERTAIN RESULTS. 

The teacher’s special virtues must be always a persist- 
ent will and a patient spirit. He has no right to ex- 
pect ripe fruit as the immediate result of the seed of 
the truthfulness he plants in the little child. He may 
rejoice if the vital seed is lodged in the deep soil, like 
the grains of wheat in the Egyptian mummy case, wait- 
ing the light and warmth of future years. The last 
stroke shivers the toughest iron, and the last moment of 
an almost hopeless discipline sometimes breaks the 
false and stubborn will of a wicked child. Who does 
not recall, in his own experience, the final effect of pre- 
cept, example, and training which had seemed to die 
out, or never touch its subject? We can recall one lit- 
tle boy who, after years of growing disobedience, was 
cut to the heart, aud turned towards the light, by the 
one last, half-despairing look of his tired mother, as she 
turned her face upon him on leaving his chamber, after 
a hard-fought day. It may be years before the best child 
in your class is perfectly truthful. It certainly will be 
ages before some of them can comprehend the glory of 


the truth. But you, who fix your eye on the highest 
mark, and with a victorious patience and a wisdom re-_ 


inforced by prayer and consecration, preach and practice 
the truth in the school-room, are working in the line of 
Divine Providence, and will surely be felt in the final 


result. 
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Children must, when brought under instruction, be 
taught those things which will benefit them in the com- 
mon affairs of life. But what are they? Clearly these : 

I. The use of language, that they may know how to 
think, and give expression to thought. These they will 
attain by Reading, and by Exercises in Dictation, Let- 
ter-Writing, and Composition. Spelling will come in 
here. 

Il. The use of the eye, the ear, and the hand, both as 
aids in mental operations, and in facilitating the busi- 
ness of life. This use they will acquire by writing, 
drawing, and music, auc most industrial arts. 

III. How to observe, to reflect, to reason upon a sub- 
ject, and to acquire great truths. Here will come in an 
enlarged system of object-lessons, and the great facts of 
earth and sky, as illustrated in topical and physical 
Geography, Astronomy, and the elements of Natural 
Philosophy. 

IV. How to transact business. Here will come in 
mental and written Arithmetic, simple methods of keep- 
ing accurate accounts, the science of forms, as taught 
by Geometry in the simpler elements. 

V. The discipline and formation of character. And 
here comes in the subject of morality, of duties to God 
and man, being the great precept of Christian morals ;— 
here the influence of the history of nations, and of indi- 
viduals, as instruction and warning—history in its true 
signification, civil, social, industrial, rather than warlike 
and of hero-worship. 

VI. The physical discipline of the body. And here 
comes in a variety of exercises—gymnastic, military. 
and others—aiding physical development, and prepar- 
ing for industrial, personal labor. 

—Report Bureau Statistics and Labor. 


_ Johnny Studies Botany. 


BY ADAM STWIN. 


Johnny is an imitative little fellow. Whenever he 
sees any one doing anything, he is very apt to want to 
doittoo. He came, the other day, to my summer study- 
room—in the hay barn on the hill, where the air is al- 
ways fresh and: cool—and found me busy with a lot 
of plants that I had gathered in the woods that morn- 
ing. He looked on curiously for a while, then asked 
what I was doing that for. 

“ Doing what ?” 


“Why, "picking all those weeds to pieces, and putting 


them away in those big books.” 

“I'm afraid you haven’t been looking sharp,” I re- 
plied. “I don’t putlaway those I pick to pieces.” 

Johnny was still again for two or three minutes, then 
“1 on out with, “What glo you pick them to pieces 
or?” 

I told him ies were plants that were new to me, and 
I was studying them toflearn what they were like and 
what their relations were. 

“ Relations !J§ Do’plants have relations ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. 
i “That’s queer! And is that the way you learn so 
much about them?” Johnny asked. _ 

“ Chiefly.” 

“I wish I could do that,” he saids after another pe- 
tiod of silent watching. 

“So you can.” . 

“When ?” 

“Any time ; now, if you. want.” 

“Will.you show me how ?” 

“With pleasure.” 

“ Right away ?” 
“Right away,” 


. “Well,” said Johnny, after waiting Abie, “ I’m ready.” 


“So am ” 

“ But I don’t. know what to do,”said Johnny. 
“You must get your plants first,” said I. 

“ Where ?” 


“ Anywhere—out in the garden, if you like.” 

Johnny ran to the garden, and was soon back with 
his hands full of leaves and stems. 

“ Will these do?” he asked. ; 

“ Suppose you wanted to study animals, and I should 
give you the ear of a dog, the tail of a eat, the foot of a 
hen, a cow’s horn, and a piece of sheepskin to begin 
with ; do you think they would help you much ?” 

Johnny laughed at the idea of such a funny mess, 
and said he thought a whole dog would be better. 

“A good deal better,” said I: “And a whole plant 
would be better than all these pieces.” 

“Can’t you tell me what their names are from the 
pieces ?” 

“I could,” I replied, “but names are not what you; 
are to study. You are to study plants.” 

“Of course,” said Johnny, not knowing what else to 
say. 

“ T will go with you,” I said, “ and show you how to 
get something to study.” 

When we reached the garden, I stooped to dig up a 
weed that few boys in the country do not know somc- 
thing about—purslain, or, as it is commonly called pus- 
ley. 

“What is the use of taking that?” inquired Johnny. 
« Everybody knows what that is.” 

“ We'll take it, for all that,” I said ; “ perhaps we may 
learn something about it that you never noticed before. 

“ That’s catnip,” said Johnny, as I began to dig up 
another plant that stood near the first. “You are not 
a-going to take that, are you?” 

“Why not ?” 

“Cause,” said Johnny, “ I've known catnip ever since 
I can remember.” 

“Shut your eyes,” said I. 
of a stalk catnip has.” 

“Why,” said Johnny, hesitating—“ it’s just like-———— 
jany other stalk.” 

Like pusley ?” 

“No; pusley hasn’t any stalk ; it just sprawls on the 
ground.” 

“ Like mullein stalk ?” 

“ No,” said Johnny ; “ not like that.” 

“ Like corn-stalk or thistle ?” * 

“ Not like them either,” said Johnny. “It’s like——— 
I gucss I don’t remember exactly what it is like.” 

“So you don’t know catnip as well as you thought,” 
said I. 

” « These two will be enough to begin with,” I continued. 
“Study them- carefully, and when I Have finished with 
my plants I will come to see how you get on.”” 

Johnny soon tired of studying by himself, or maybe 
|he did not find very much to learn ; at any rate it was 
but a little while before he stood by my table, plants in 
hand. 

“Well,” said I, as I put away my work, “what have. 
you discovered ?” 

“ Catnip-stalk is square,” said the botanist. 

“ Good,” said I ; “ anything more ?” 

“Tt smells,” said Johnny. 

“ What like?” 

“ Like—like catnip-tea.” 

“ Very like, indeed,” said I. 
| learned ?” 

Johnny hesitated. 

“Ts the pusley stem anything like catnip ?” 

“ Bo you call those stems, when they don’t stand up ?” 
was Johnny’s reply. 

“ Yes, those are stems.” 

“They’re round,” said Johnny, “and smooth. Cat- 
| nip is fuzzy a little, and the stems are straight.” 

“ Anything more ?” 

“ The leaves are bigger than pusley leaves, and thin- 
ner and softer,” said Johnny, comparing them. 

“ We haven’t finished with the stalk yet,” I said. 

“Can-you tell me anything more about it ?” 

“ That’s all I know,” said Johnny. 

“How about the color?” . 


“ Now tell me what kind 


“What else have you 


15 


“Tt’s green,” 

“ Is the pusley-stem green ?” 

“Some of it, and some of it is almost white, and 
some is almost red; queer, isn’t it?’ He went on, 
spreading the plant out as it grew in the garden. “The 
under side of the stems is pale, and the upper side is 
red—tanned, I guess in the sun,” 

“ It looks like it,” I said ; “ what is the color inside?” 
“ Shall I break it?” “ 

“ Certainly.” 

Johnny bent the pusley-stem with both hands, and to 
his great surprise it snapped short off. 

“Oh!” he cried, “ how brittle it is; I didn’t think it 
would break so sudden.” 

“ Try the catnip-stem.” 

“ It won’t break,” said Johnny. 

“Cut it with my knife.” 

“It’s tough,” said Johnny, “and woody and hollow, 
The stalk is square but the hole is round,” 

I took the knife, cut the stem across at a joint, and 
said: “I don’t see any hole here.” 

Johnny was puzzled. “See,” I said, splitting the 
stalk lengthwise, “the holloy is closed up at the joints 
where the the branches begin.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought of that,” said Johnny. 
“What a lot of things there is to learn about one stem.” 

“We've scarcely made a beginning yet,” I said. But 


"| before we go farther, let us recall what we have already 


found out.” 

“ The catnip stalk is square ; stands up straight; has 
a strong odor ; is slightly fuzzy. is green; is rough and 
woody ; will not break easily ; is hollow, except at the 
joints ; and—” 

“ That’s all I can think of,” said Johnny. 

“ And the pusley-stem is round; lies flat on the 

ground ; is smooth ; brittle; pale green below, and red 
on top; solid—. Are you sure of that?” 
Johnny split a pusley stem its whole length, and said 
there was no sign of a hole in it, adding, meditatively, a 
moment after: “It takes a great deal of study to find 
out all about a plant, don’t it? if it 7s a weed.” 

“ A very great deal,” ; 

“T think I-know all about these, now,” said. he, 


anything about the roots yet, nor the branches, nor how 
they grow, nor about the flowers, nor the seeds, nor 
when they come up in the spring, nor when they die in 
the fall, nor what things eat them, nor what they are 
good for, nor what their relations are, nor—” “T’ll 
never be able to learn all that!” cried Johnny, fairly 
frightened by the magnitude of the task he had under- 
taken. ‘ And there is such a lot of plants !” 

“It would be a terrible task, indeed,” I replied, “if 
you would have to learn it all once. But you haven't. 
Just keep your eyes open, and take notice of the differ- 
ent plants you see, and you will get better and better 
acquainted with them every year. The older you grow 


{the faster you will learn, and the more you will enjoy it, 


In a few years it will be pleasanter than play to you.” 
“I hope so,” said Johnny, resolutely ; “if I’ve got to 


| learn them all. I'll try anyhow.” 


—Christian Union, 


Thought and Expression—A Plea for .the 
Mother Tongue in School. 


BY A. H. DAVIS. 
{Read before the American Institute of Instruction, July, 1874.] 


“ Words, words, words.” — Hamlet, 
It will not do, in our devotion to thought, to under 


| value the expression ; tor if the two are not identical, 


they are at least indissoluble :-— 
“ As the bow unto the cord is, 
Useless each without the other.” 


In a broad sense, expression is the exponent and 
measure of the thought. It is the mind’s fruitage—the 


| standard of the man. The thought of Beethoven strug- 


gles into symphonies; that of Bacon towers in the 


“Oh, no!” sald I, “not nearly. You haven’t learned 
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Novum Organum, or flowers into natural essays ; Mi- 
chael Angelo’s mounts upward and rounds the Dome 
of St. Peters, while that of Ictinus puts an immortal 
crown upon the Acropolis :— 
“ For out of thonght’s interior sphere, 
These thoughts rose to upper air.” 
THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION, 


Mute Miltons are, of necessity, inglorious. The 
wouldbe artist must reveal the statue which he sees, or 
thinks he sees, in the stone, or we shall deny him the 
name. Who doubts there are sermons in stones, when 
Hugh Miller preaches from these hard,texts? There 
may be excellent music in the soul, but we want it on 
the air. Imprisoned Ariels cannot do our bidding. 
It is one thing to be conscious of a thought, quite 
another to give it birth. As countless seeds, too deeply 
lodged or unskilfully nurtured, though vital with the 
germs of beautiful or of stately growth, perish in the 
ground or feebly creep into a stunted life, so thoughts 
perish or are paralyzed in the minds of men. 

VALUE OF SPEECH. 

- If, then, a production be great,—whether it be Music, 
Painting, Architecture, Sculpture or Speech,—it is be- 
cause a great thought has found adequate expression. 

It is in speech, however, that thought finds its most 
practical and its most admirable manifestation. The 
sunshine is not more glorious than “is the imperial 
birthright of pregnant speech.” Not only does genius 
mould it into beauty but builds it into monuments more 
lasting than brass. A representative of value, like coin, 
it passes into general circulation, and enables a// men 
to transact the business of thought with comparative 
ease. - It knits mankind together in intellectual activi- 
ties. It sets thought /ree, and sends it like an electric 
current tingling through the race. 

POVERTY OF COMMON SPEECH. 

This instrumentality lies at the foundation of all cul- 
ture. In our teaching we give much heed to the acqui- 
sition of facts ; it may be to the discussion of principles ; 
and through certain studies we train to rigid reasoning,— 
seeking to make the mind quick and sure and strong. 
Nor can we afford to relax our enérgies in this direc- 
tion ; but, unless I am greatly mistaxen, a ready and 
right use of the Mother Tongue—of good English 
speech—which would enhance the value of the whole 
possession tenfold, by enabling the pupil to handle his 
knowledge nimbly and present it gracefully or even 
effectively, is not taught—or is rarely taught—in any of 
our schools. Little as our pupils know, they not unfre- 
quently have larger stores, than they know how to use. 
Acquisition goes on, but expression lags behind. I do 
not think it reckless to say, that many a boy'and many 
aman who staggers and stammers under a weight of 
knowledge, which he “has no words to express,” would 
‘be fortunate to forget one-half he knows, could he with 
unfettered speech thereafter wield the other half with 
ease and effect. “ Halfas much knowledge, with power 
of expression, is better than twice as much without it,” 
exclaims Marcel, the great French educator. Sweet 
bells jangled is not music; nor is a jumble of knowl- 
edge, power. It is not easy to exaggerate the poverty, 
inaccuracy and awkwardness of the common speech,— 
to say nothing of its affectation, its grammatical dis- 
cords, and its slang. Nor is it difficult to see that a 
course of study, good in other respects, is fatally weak, 
which does not make large provision for the mastery of 
the commonest vehicle of thought. 

WHY NEGLECTED. 

One cause of the prevailing neglect in this direction, 
springs, I imagine, from the notion that speech is a gift. 
As well might one assume that thought is a gift, and 
close our dreamy eyes in pious expectation :— 

“ If chance will have me king, why, chance may crown me 

Without my stir.” 
ACCURATE TRAINING. 

Indeed, consider curiously as we may, in respect of 
the origin of language and its relation to thought, we 


come at last to this: that, having the /acu/ty of speech, 
we have, also, some 100,000 sighs already accumu- 
lated—whether born, evolved, or invented ; and that we 
cannot utter a sentence without learning how to do it. 
“ Speech,” says Prof. Whitney, “like the other elements 
of civilization, does not go down by inheritance, but by 
the process of teaching and learning.” Then, too, 
there are multitudes to whom it does not occur that the 
Mother Tongue zeeds to be taught. Are we not “na- 
tive here and to the manor born?” With our familiar 
speech scattered thick about us in exhaustless litera- 
ture and from the tongues of men pattering upon us 
every waking hour, a novice might well expect that 
every human being, in spite of himself, would possess a 
large, if not a choice, vocabulary. It is said that in an 
battle, only about one bullet in 4000 does execution ; 
but the waste of bullets is nothing to the waste of 
words. Alas for natural indolence, and natural obtuse- 
ness, and untutored habits of observation! Men with 
excellent eyes—wanting “that inward eye which is the 
bliss of solitude ”—see only * yellow primroses ;” and 
the neat multitude are content to exercise an imperfect 
command over a mere handful of words, motley and 
shabby as the followers of Falstaff. And yet many 
teachers, when they overname the things they teach or 
their pupils study, leave the English language quite out 
of the list. Very likely they have no room for this 
plebeian branch ; for there is scarcely a more common 
or more witless blunder than to crowd too many topics 
into the school curriculum—as if school days were the 
whole story, and not an opening chapter in the tale to 
be told. But, however wise it might be on general 
grounds, to thin out courses of study, the training in 
English speech of which I am thinking could be intro- 
duced successfully without much change—except in the 
attitude of teachers to the subject. 
THE TEACHER A MODEL. 

First, then, in order to cultivate in our pupils a ready 
use of good English—which implies, of course, facility 
and propriety in the use of it—the ¢eacher should not be 
a bungler in it. The captain’s orders may be correct 
enough ; but it is hard sailing against a steady head 
wind of vicious example. Said the little crab, “ Walk 
straight yourself, father, if you want me to walk straight.” 
As a matter of personal culture, the teacher cannot 
afford to be impotent in speech. As a professional 
qualification, he ought to be armed with all its afflu- 
ence. Not merely in occasional set speeches should he 
make an effort to.speak well; but his every day working 
diction should step forth bright, clear, accurate, and 
“trippingly on the tongue.” His spoken sentences 
should bear looking at. As we tritely though express- 
ively say, he should talk like a book. In a word, he 
he needs all the magic of speech, that he may invest 
every topic he touches with the charm that belongs to 
it. In the schoolroom, especially, he who can wield a 
“rich economy of expression,” has the very touch of 
Midas that turns everything to gold. This point is too 
obvious to be further expanded. 


Orthography and honology. 


ORIENTAL AND LinGuistic Stupties. Second - Series. 
By William Dwight Whitney. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.; 1874. 


Dr. Whitney’s new volume of Oriental and Linguistic 
Studies recently published, while containing much to in- 
terest the general reader, will be specially welcomed by 
all who have to any extent made a study of “ subjects 
connected with language.” The essays on Orthography 
and Phonology should be read by every teacher. Of 
these essays that on the Relation of Vowel and Con- 
sonant appears to me the most important in the whole 
volume, and more valuable than all that has ever before 
been written on the subject. The relation between the 
two classes of sounds, and the theory of syllabification, 
are treated so clearly and with such a masterly com- 


mand of the whole subject, that we rise from the 


perusal of the essay convinced of the justness of the 
views presented, and with admiration for the originality 
and accuracy of observation of the distinguished author 
in a department where all others seem to have gone 
astray or stopped short of the goal. A few suggestions 
which have occurred to me while reading the volume I 
take the liberty of laying before the readers of the 
New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. . 

In Essay VIII., page 206, giving a list of words, cadm, 
calf, etc., the author says : “In all of them the leading 
orthoépists now require a ‘flattened’ @. . . intermediate 
between far and fat.” I had supposed that in some of 
these words respectable authority was in favor of the 
“Ttalian a.” Worcester apd Webster give with the 
sound of a in far, calm, calf, halve, and daugh. The au- 
thor adds: “Local usage still retains the open @ in 
these words ; and, in my opinion, is justified in clinging 
to it as long as possible.” I can but wish that so high 
an authority as Dr. Whitney had spoken more emphat- 
ically in defense of this sound which, as the author inti- 
mates, we are in danger of losing ere long altogether. 
The utterance of the sound requires an expansion of 
the vocal organs which seems characteristic of health 
and vigor, and the substitution for it of the @in pan 
suggests laziness, if not weakness ; but I am convinced 
from observation that the latter pronunciation is adopt- 
ed. by those who had in childhood.learned what I con- 
sider the proper sound, in most cases from an absurd feel- 
ing that the broad sound is too coarse, not so “genteel ” 
as the other. I agree heartily Richard Grant 
White when he asserts that “ the pronunciation of a in 
such words as glass, /ast, pastor, and father, is a test of 
high culture, the best speakers avoiding... the thin, 
flat sound of @ in an and a#” ; and that “ the free utter- 
ance of the broad @/ sound of a is the surest indication 
in speech of social culture which began at the cradle.” 
There are some grounds for believing that this sound, 
while disappearing in our country, is reviving in Eng- 
land, I hear it invariably from English lecturers and 
clergymen. I find in a recent English magazine that a cor- 
respondent, who is defending Walker’s reputation as an 
orthoépist, incidentally admits that “rather is now pro- 
nounced with the sound of @ in far.” 

I am glad to see (p. 227) that Dr. Whitney does not 
approve Ellis’ analysis of the oz diphthong in mouth, ete. 
I think that Ellis analyzes the sound as he hears it and 
as he himself pronounces it. I have heard it thus ut- 
tered by Englishmen, and occasionally by others who 
appeared to me to “mouth” the sound and to speak 
affectedly, although the pronunciation in most of these 
instances was doubtless natural to the speaker. Ellis’ 
diphthong is made farther forward inthe mouth than is 
the proper sound, and with the mouth more nearly 
closed, the utterance being attended with a slight pro- 
trusion of the lower jaw. It seems to be a step in the 
direction of that pronunciation of the diphthong which is 
“current among vulgar speakers.’’ It would appear 
correct to consider this an instance in which we have 
retained in America the proper pronunciation which is 
disappearing in England. Another instance is the as- 
pirated w (see pp. 268-70). Mr, White complains in 
the Galaxy (Nov., 1873) that in England his. whims 
should be despoiled of their legitimate aspirations. Dr. 
Hall alone might be an insufficient authority, but phonol- 
ogists like Ellis and Bell could scarcely mistake in re- 
spect to a point so much disputed that they would exer- 
cise the greatest care in making and recording their ob- 
servations. Professor Haldeman seems as incredulous 
on this point as Whitney and Grant. In my own limited 
observation I have never heard when pronounced by 
Englishman or American otherwise than I myself pro- 
nounce it—/wen ; but I have no doubt that the larger 
portion of the educated class in southern England do 
not distinguish in utterance when and wen, whig and wig. 

At pp. 233-4 of the same essay, attention is called to 
the use of /and ” as vowels. Zvil.and devil are given 
as instances of this use of 4, in which, “the corruption 


has established itself beyond remedy.” I have repeat 
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edly heard these words pronounced by English clergy- 
men ¢-vil and dev-il, with the 7 distinctly heard. I think 
that Froude pronounced evi thus when he lectured here. 
I have an instance of the vowel use of ”, somewhat dif- 
ferent from the examples given by the author. It is the 
conjunction and, which I have occasionally heard pro- 
nounced ’nd from the pulpit, and in the case of some, 
pupils I have noticed the same error, when they were 
rehearsing exercises in declamation. When ’nd is used 
by a speaker at all, it occurs, not occasionally, but as 
the speaker’s uniform pronunciation of the word in ora- 
torical delivery, and seems connected with the attempt 
at an “impressive ” style ; it is generally uttered as pro- 
clitic upon the word following. 

In the same connection I would speak of the vowel 
use of m, of which Dr. Whitney says (p. 251): “ That 
we do not use it as a vowel, like the 2, is not owing to 
anything inherent in the character of the sound, but to 
historical causes : we have not learned to slight and omit 
the vowel in any of our rare final unaccented syllables 
ending in #2.” I was at once reminded, on reading this, of 
an instance of the use of m.as a vowel, not by omission of 
a preceding proper vowel, but by separating the m from 
the rest of a monosyllable of which it is the final letter 
and making it serve as a second syllable, thus convert- 
ing the word into a dissyllable. It occurs in the third 
stanza of the hymn, “The Church’s One Foundation” 
(by the Rev. F. Stone, 202, in Church Hymnal), which 
reads as follows : 

“Though with a scornful wonder 
Men see her sore oppressed ; 
By schisms rent asunder, 
By heresies distressed.” 

I think the choristers generally pronounce the word 
schisums, but it is plain that it may be easily pro- 
nounced without the #, schis-ms. The use of the word 
as a dissyllable is probably unauthorized, and is inter- 

esting only as illustrating the unconscious recognition 
by the poet’s ear of the vowel force of m. itis 
I come now (p. 248) to “the question of what distin- 
- guishes a sonant letter from a surd in whispering, when 
no real sonant utterance at all is produced.” Dr. 
Whitney says this “is one of no small difficulty, and 
much controverted. It is not easy to determine, in the 
first place, how far the distinction is actually made to 
the ear, and how far its apprehension is merely subject- 
ive, the hearer understanding by the connection which 
sound is really intended ; nor, in the second place, of 
what nature the distinctions actually made are.” 

In the first place, the subjectivity of the distinction 
_ between the sonants and the surds seemed to me sus- 
ceptible of approximate determination by experiment. 
I will anticipate by saying that I think there can be no 
doubt that in a whispered conversation, for example, 
there is practically no distinction, and the sound intend - 
ed is inferred from the connection. The same thing, in- 
deed, I suspect to be true to a greater extent than is gen- 
erally supposed, in our ordinary utterance. But the case 
must be different with isolated words, when the hearer 
has no clue to aid him in determining the whispered 
word. I took for experiment the following words, which, 
as will be seen hereafter, were not chosen as carefully 
as they should have been. If any one who reads this 
should repeat the experiment, he would do well to see 
to it that the words in each pair are equally common 
and familiar, 

tin call, 


ay, din, 
at, ack, 
add, hag. 


These twelve words having been arranged in fortuitous 
order (. &-; hack, at, bay, rib, add, din, rip, gall, call, 
hag, tin, pay), were first whispered by myself and writ- 
ten as they were understood by a friend, then whispered 
by the latter and written by myself. The experiment 
was then repeated with a lady, who, from laryngeal dis- 
fase, speaks only in a whisper. ‘The following table 
Shows the result : 


As understood. 


| {1111 | 
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hag, hack, hack. 

I confess that I was disappointed by the result of this 
experiment, In the table (in which a blank is left where 
the whispered word was correctly understood) columns 
1 and 3 show the result when I was the whisperer. I 
had anticipated no failure, as I endeavored to whisper 
with the utmost distinctness, and when the listener, to 
note carefully the mute uttered. It is plain that the re- 
sult may have been affected by the comparative infre- 
quency of the words ga// and hag. It would be desir- 
able to repeat the experimenf with a larger list of words, 
more carefully selected, including pairs of words like 
mopping, mobbing, latter, ladder, meeker, meagre, in which 
the mute comes between vowels, and to extend the trials 
to a larger number of persons. Taking the table as it 
stands, we may infer that the palatal mutes are the most 
difficult to discriminate, and I think there is a physio- 
logical reason why this should be the‘case. But as 
nearly three fourths (}4) of the palatal sounds, and pre- 
cisely five-sixths of the whole list of words, were under- 
stood as they were uttered, I judge that with a practiced 
ear on the part of the listener, and practiced vocal or- 
gans on the part of the whisperer, it would be possible 
to distinguish the whispered mutes from one another 
with almost perfect accuracy. 

In the second place, as to what the distinctions in 
whispering between the sonants and surds actually are. 
I speak with very great diffidence, and offer what I 
have to say only as a contribution, very likely worthless, 
to the investigation of the subject. I fully acknowl- 
edge the justice of Dr. Whitney’s remark-when he says, 
“There are very few persons Whose own word I would 
take as to whether they do or do not say Awen.” 
vestigations of this nature one is apt to form one’s 
theory too soon, and then be unconsciously influenced 
by that theory in observing the facts. Eliminating, then, 
“personal equation” as thoroughly as possible, I find 
the following distinctions : In whispering the surds, the 
tongue, or the lips, are more rigid than for the sonants ; 
the contact is more tangential, two curved surfaces, or a 
curved and a flat being brought into contact ; the con- 
tact is broken more suddenly and explosively. In case 
of the sonants, the tongue or the lips are more relaxed 
and pressed together more gently ; soft surfaces yield so 
that the organs are in fuller contact ; in whispering d, 
I find a tendency to bring a considerable portion of the 
back part of the tongue in contact with the roof of the 
mouth ; the contact is broken more gradually. Of 
course, the words “sudden,” “gradual,” etc., aré to be 
understood only in a relative sense, and the distinctions 
noted are observed only when I make an effort to whis- 
per the sound as distinctly as possible. The following 
fact in a measure corroborates the above views: If I 
hold my lips pressed together as tightly as possible, I 
can from this “ set” easily whisper f; but if I attempt 
6, there is an instinctive relaxation of the pressure be- 
fore the 4 can be uttered. I observe similar facts with 
reference to 4, d,and 4,g. If I press the tip of the 
tongue firmly against the upper gums, a @ is impossible 
without relaxing the pressure.; and so for g, when the 
tight and forcible contact of the organs admits only 2. 
Again, in the enunciation of the surds there is a slight 
accumulation of breath behind the closed organs, which 
at the moment of utterance, as it were, forces the or- 
gans apart and escapes, like a bent spring when relaxed, 
with some force. I do not consider this, however, as 
properly an aspiration. The sonants, on the other 


hand, are uttered with a gentle flow of breath. The 
difference may be observed by holding the palm before 
the mouth and whispering energetically in succession 6 
and g. If this analysis is correct, it suggests the expla- 
nation of the observations tabulated above. The “tan- 
gential” closure can be produced more perfectly with 
the tip of the tongue, than with the back of it, or with 
the lips ; therefore the lingual mutes are the most easily 
discriminated. With the palatals, in addition to this 
difficulty with the closure, there is less room for an ac- 
cumulation of breath behind, and the slight distinction 
between the two sounds is deadened by occurring so far 
back in the mouth. The experiment described should 
include whispering with inhaled breath. In the few 
trials of this kind I have had time to make, no difference 
was observed between sonants and surds, all alike being 
heard as surds, I ascribe this to the undue rigidity of 
the vocal organs induced by the effort to whisper in this 
unnatural way ; the same effort gives a force to the in- 
haled breath which »r duces the same effect as the 
compression of the ai: behind the closure when we 
whisper in the ordinary way. It may be added that 
these same distinctions exist in our ordinary utterance 
in addition to the predominant distinction that the so- 
nants are vocalized, and the surds unvocalized. 

Dr. Whitney’s remarks on the s-sound (pp. 258-9) are 
of especial interest as explaining the lisping utterance 
of this sound, and perhaps suggesting a means for its 
cure. The abnormal variety dészribed I find it possible 
to produce, but note a greater difference between this 
sound and the normal s, than between my dentilabial 
and my labial fand v. The difference between these 
two varieties of the latter letters my ear is not suffi- 


criminate them when I utter them. 

To pass from phonology to a quite different subject. 
In Essay XII., p. 343, we are told: “Of the month 
there is no natural subdivision ; some have conjectured 
that the seven-day period, or week, was originally ar- 
rived at by a division of it into quarters.” Perha 
there is room here for another view. Are not the 
marked phases of the moon, called in our almanacs 
“ first quarter,” “full moon,” and “ last quarter,” suffi- 
ciently conspicuous to,determine a natural hebdomadal 
period? I find that T. F. Buckton (in Notes and 


In in- Queries, 3 Ser. II., 419) entertains this view, deriving 


the word week from the root found in the Sanskrit vaks, 
English wax (to grow). The interesting article woche 
in the Conversations Lexikon (tenth edit.) gives the ex- 
pgaation of the length of the week mentioned by Dr. 

itney, but includes this suggestion : “ The Germans, 
who, as stated already as early as by Tacitus, appointed 
religious, judicial, and political assemblies, and impor- 
tant undertakings, according to the change of the moon, 
might very well of themselves have hit upon a week of 
seven days.” The correct etymology of the word week 
is probably given by Leo Meyer (Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, VII. 
127, and independently by C. Lottner in the same num- 
ber, p. 190), who connects it with weichen and wechseln, 
from the root vik, Sanskrit vic, Latin vicis, Greek 
(F)eixew. Meyer, however, contends that the meaning 
which the word week at present has in all the Teutonic 
languages is not its primitive signification ; it was at first 
“turn,” “order,” “series,” “succession,” then “ series 
or succession of days, or of a specific number of days,” 
and finally was applied to the Jewish seven-day period. 
The oldest representative of our word week is the Gothic 
vikon ; it occurs but once in the extant fragments of the 
Gothic Bible (St. Luke L., 8), and, as Meyer shows, is 
probably not used in the sense of “week.” It corres- 
ponds to the word “order” in the English version. 
From the etymology of the Teutonic word week we can, 
therefore, infer nothing as to the origin of the period 
designated ; it might be worth while to examine the cor- 
responding words used by peoples with whom the pe- 
riod was not learned from a foreign source. I see no 
reason why it is not admissible until the contrary is 


the seven-day period and the “ changes” of the moon. 
Having taken up Dr. Whitney’s book during the 
Thanksgiving vacation, I have hastily set down some 
of the ~— which occurred to me during its 
perusal. Every essay will be found pregnant with in- 
terest and instruction, and the essays on linguistic sub- 
jects deserve and will richly repay the careful study of 
all interested in investigations in their own langwage, or 
in language in general. 


ciently acute to distinguish, although others readily dis- 


proved, to conjecture that there is a connection between _ 
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‘that when retrenchment is ordered in public affairs that 
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We are glad to notice the unanimity with which the 
leading papers of the country oppose the movements 
made in certain quarters to reduce the salaries of pub 
lic school teachers It is good evidence of the exist- 
ance of a public conscience to the just demands of our 
most faithful public servant$. It is quite remarkable 


the attention of a class of economists is directed to the 
extravagant salaries of teachers, and these reformers 
demand that the reduction of expenditures, shall be 
made in the pay roll of teachers. Of the justice of 
such demands and the value of the arguments which are 
made in support of them, the people are the most com- 
potent judges, and to them we may present what we con- 
sider good and sufficient reasons for an increase rather 
than a decrease of the teachers’ compensations. 


Tue New EncLanp JourNAL: oF EDUCATION unites 
the College Courant, of New Haven, Conn. the Con- 
necticut, School, Fournal,the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, 
and the Massachusetls Teacher in one weekly paper, iv 
which we intend to preserve and continue all the excel- 
lences of the several magazines which are merged in 
this enterprise., It is the union of several most im- 
portant Educational agencies, whose work, in their sepa- 
rate fields, bas been valuable in enlisting the sympathy, 
and cooperation of educators, and in developing a 
higher professional standard for the teacher’s work. It 
may be that this great movement of these forces, is a 
typical of a greater unity which shall pervade the ranks 
of educators from the lowest to the highest, for if we 
conceive of education aright, all the elements, from the 
home training of the little child, through the superior 
culture and discipline of the College, are but parts of a 
complete whole. 

It wilt be the purpose of the Ne» “NGLAND JouRNAL 
to show how closely related is the prinary school to the 
university, and how friendly and co-operative al! these 
intermediate parts should be in order to secure the har- 
mony and symmetry of development, which is sometimes 
characterized by the term, ‘a finished educat: ».’ The 
scope of our work is so broad, and its features so varied 
that we cannot present its features in detail or even in 
outline. In brief we shall advocate a common school 
education for every American child ; a true and normal 
development through the several stages of primary and 
secondary instructions; wherever and whenever the at- 
tendance at school cannot be secured by other means, 
we believe that the laws should be invoked to secure ‘it. 
We shall favor Normal instruction as a means of ele- 
vating the teacher’s qualifications, and shall labor by 
every means in our power to improve the teacher’s posi- 


tion of school affairs, in outlays for school purposes, etc., 
that such an economic policy is fully in harmony with 
making full provision for good schoolhouses,—furnish-. 
ings, and surroundings, with an honest and well ap- 
justed compensation to the teachers in all grades of our 
schools. We believe in good government at home and 
at school, and in the use of all proper means to secure 
it. The offender at school or in society, should be cor- 
rected and punished. The methods should be left to 
the wise discretion of the governing parties. In the 
department of school supervision, we believe there 
should be intelligence, unity, thoroughness and energy, 
and in and through all school service, devotion, and 


enthusiasm. 


Professional Heresy. 


Mr. Epitor: Your correspondent confesses to great 
surprise at finding in the editorial of an educational 
monthly which aims at a national reputation, the follow- 
ing sentiments expressed in unequivocal language : 

The subject under discussion is “ Flogging Unwortby 
of the Teacher.” The writer quotes from Montaigne, 
where he speaks of the colleges of his day as “ mere 
jails,” in which the visitor could “ hear nothing but the 
outcries of boys under execution, and the thundering of 
pedagogues drunk with fury.” With this picture of 
school life before him,—which is only a fancy sketch as 
applied to our times and country,—the writer goes on 
not only to denounce the flogging of children in school, 
but to maintain that the teacher’s sole business is /each- 
ing. He says “children may deserve punishment in 
school and out of it, but it is no more the téacher’s 
duty to inflict such punishment than it is his business 
to reconstruct all the scolding wives and lazy husbands 
of his school district. * * * The teacher’s business 
is teaching, and the more he flogs his pupils, the more 
he does not, attend to his own business.” And still 
more expressively does he speak, in his closing exhorta- 
tion. “Brothers and sisters, let us be /eachers, not 
thrashing machines! Division of labor is a. device of 
civilization. It is only among barbarians that jack-of- 
all-trades}make money. So, if we cannot be at once 
the father, and mother, and priest, and doctor, and 
tailor, and dressmaker, and nursemaid, and teacher, of 
each and every one of our pupils, let us fill our .office, 
and fill it well. Let the parents feed and chastise them. 
If they are not competent to do the latter, we are not 
in fault ; we did not establish the relationship between 
them. Let the doctor take care of their bodies, the 
priest of their souls. Let the tailor make their jackets, 
‘the cobbler mend their shoes, and the nursemaid dress 
and comb them. Let us “ach them, If we do this 
well, we have done our share.” . 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have not taken my pen to advo- 
cate “ flogging” as the principal business of the peda- 
gogue, but to expose the professional heresy of the doc- 
trine advocated in this article. The position taken by 
this editor will not allow the teacher to govern his school 
at all. That belohgs to parents. and if they have failed 
that’s not his fault. In the division of labor which ciy- 
ilization has devised, his “share” is “ teaching” the 
children ; and, as I understand the author, he is to 
teach only the branches of science required by law. 
He may not teach Christian morality—that belongs to 
the “ priest”; nor the laws of health—that belongs to 
the “doctor”; nor the rules of good breeding, such as 
cleanliness, order, and neatness, as “ dressing and 
combing” belong to the “ nursemaid.” He would be 
a “jack-at-all-trades,” if he undertakes to educate his 
pupils, and fit them to become citizens in this great 
Republic ! 

Now is this position tenable? Even as a ¢Aeory, can 
these views be maintained? Practically every true 
teacher in the land, knows them to be false ; for how is 
the instructor to teach, if he has no right or power to 


part of the child’s education? The habit of obedience 
to rightful authority, and the attainment of Christian 
morality are indispensable to true manhood and a safe 
citizenship. 

And what is the true position of the teacher? Does 
he not stand in Joco parentis? Is he not employed to 
carry forward the discipline and culture which have 
been begun inthe family? If then, “children may de- 
serve punishment in the school and out of it,” and the 
parents may “chastise” them, why not the teacher who 
is installed in the parent’s place? And if itis the pa- 
rent’s duty to teach his children in morality and good 
manners, why not the teacher’s also, when he has been 
employed to do his work? 

And what shall he do with that large class of children 
who are utterly undisciplined at home? Shall no effort 
be made in the school to save them, and to fit them for 
the duties of citizenship? Can the teacher neglect or 
cast them out without guilt? Away with such heresy ! 
It is a pity to have it taught to the instructors of our 


Jand. oO. 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 


This Association held its thirtieth annual meeting 
at Worcester on the 28th, 29th and 3oth ult. commencing 
its public meetings on the evening of the 28th, and 
closing its sessions at noon of the goth. 

ATTENDANCE. 
The attendance upon the meetings seemed small, in 
view of the large number of teachers in the State 
(about 800) and the fact that, of the thousand mem- 
bers of the Association, probably two-thirds are still 
living; and teaching in the State. Yet probably on the 
second day, when the attendance was largest, the :per- — 
sons present were not more than 350 0r 400, inclu- 
ding many not teachers. : 

LECTURES. 

The lectures were given by Rev. Phillips Brooks, of 
Boston, on Monday evening, and Hon. Joseph White, | 
Secy. of the Board of Education, on Tuesdayevening. . 
The former was on the “History of Education,” especial 
reference being made to the education of two centuries 
ago, and to Milton its typical exponent, who on the res- 
toration of the reformation became silent as a reformer, 
and devoted the rest of his life to his greatest works,— 
Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained and Sampson Ago- 
nistes,—and_ to the education of youths, by which latter 
occupation he earned the name of Pedagogug. 
He then drew a striking picture of the great Milton 
living the ordinary routine of a schoolmaster, and, — 
thinking it altogether worthy of himself, and con- 
siderd his ideas of education, which, in his opinion, 
were really reducible to these three, naturalness, 
practicalness, nobleness. 
We do not find him saying anything about religion in 
the schools, and nothing of co-education—ideas which 
were to slumber for two centuries. 
In every age philosophers tell the same story. 
Naturalness, practicalness and nobleness are ever in 
danger of becoming clouded: They have been the 
anxiety of philosophers and they must be the anxiety of 
all successful teachers now. For himself he could not 
think of education simply as an art. There was some- 
thing more human about. The end and object was not 
solely to impart knowledge, but to make men and 
women; and in this light he could not refrain from 
urging upon them the necessity of studying earnestly 
the histéry of education, wherin they might learn much 
of the manner in which such ends could be attained. 
This eloquent and interesting lecture we hope to give 
in full in our columns hereafter; The lecture of: Mr. 
White, was upon the history of “School legislation in 
Massachusetts,” a topic with which no one probably is 
more familiar than he, and which was ably handled. 
The legislators of Massachusetts from the beginning 


govern. And how can he discharge his duty to his pat- 


tion. We believe in a true economy in the administra- 


rons and the State, if he neglects the most important| 


were advocates and promoters of general education, 
and from the year 1635, to the present date, :they have 
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vided by successive enactments for public schools, 
to be supported by general taxation, prescribed the 
course of study for these schools, and endeavored to 
secure attendance in these, or equivalent private schools 
of every child in the Commonwealth, for a portion at 
least of the school year. 

In the latter respect Mr. White thought the school- 
laws still defective, as hundreds of children are daily 

~ employed in the manufacturing establishments of the 
State, in utter violation of the laws, the remedy for 
which, he suggested to be a statute forbidding mill- 
owners or overseers to employ children between certain 
ages, without receiving from them certificates signed by 
teacher or school committee, that they have attended 
school the prescribed number of weeks, required by 
law, during the preceding school year. ; 
DISCUSSIONS. 

The discussions at the meeting were upon the 
“ Training of the Memory to the Neglect of other Fac- 
ulties,” “ The Representation of Teachers upon School 
Committees,” “The Physical Training of Girls,” 
“Qualifications for Admission to High Schools,” the 
“ Amount of Technical Grammar which should be 
taught in Grammar Schools,” the “Amount of Explan- 
_ation of Arithmetical work which should be required of 
Pupils,” “ Spelling in Primary Schools,” the “ Securing 
and cultivation of Truthfulness in Young Children,” 
and “ What Legislation is necessary to enforce Attend- 
ance at School.” Each of these svbjects was intro- 
duced by a well written paper, several of which will be 
laid before our readers, Dr. Mayo’s on Truthfulness 
being published in our issue of to-day. In order to 
consider several of these matters simultaneously, the 
meeting was divided in the afternoon of Tuesday into 
High, Grammar, and Primary School sections, in each 
of which the questions appropriate tq its work were 
considered. 

The questions relating to the “ Physical Training of 
. Girls,” the “ Representation of Teachers on [School 

Committees,” and the “Legislation necessary to en- 

force Attendance at School,” attracted perhaps the most 

attention, the discussion of the former being introduced 
by a careful paper by Dr. Putnam, of Boston, in which 

’ he gave a sketch of the gymnastic training required in 
different countries for pupils in the public schools. His 
idea was that health was the first object to be sought 
for by boys and girls, but that while boys should be 
trained to greater strength, grace should be an end to 
be sought for the girls, that grace which comes from 
perfect health and development. 

There are three systems of gymnastic exercises in 
use in Europe. One is that used most generally in 
Germeay, by which the pupil is trained for the ath- 

‘ lete. One is the Swedish idea, which attempts to train 
special muscles. Another is that originated in South 

Germany, which consists of exercises in concert, for 

which a number of pupils are necessary. In many of 

the countries‘of Europe the study and practice of gym- 
‘hastics is made obligatory. Many of the systems em- 
ployed, however, are evidently intended for boys, and 
are not generally adapted to girls. As yet, in this coun- 
try but little attention has been paid to the subject ex- 
‘cept in some private institutions, but where physical 
training has been introduced, it has been with success. 
Other speakers contended for more out-door exercise, 
and exercise at home for girls, especially for High 
School girls whom false notions of propriety restrained 
from the activity which their younger sisters in Gram- 
mar Schools enjoy without such restraint. | 

Representation of Teachers upon School Committees, 
already adopted in some parts of Canada, was acknowl 
‘edged by all to be not only just but necessary for in- 
telligent provision for the wants of schools and for the 
Promotion of their highest interests, and was especially 
advocated by Dr. Eliot, Master of the Girls’ High 
School of Boston, and by Mr. Philbrick the late Super- 
intendent of Schools in that city, who had recommended 
‘Some such provision to be inserted in the new City Char- 
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ter, a brief abstract of which Will be found in*another-|Mr. A. G.’ Boyden," Principal ‘of the Normal School at 


column. 
‘LEGISLATION. 


Bridgewater, who for two years has presided over the 
meetings and provided for its exercises with acceptance 


Mr. Marble, of Worcester, in his paper on this sub-|and success. The following is the list of the principal 
ject replied strongly to quotations which he read from | officers for 1875 : 


Miiller’s late work, and maintained the right of the 
State to compel the education of its children, who are 
to be the citizens of to-morrow, as a measure of simple 
self-defense, and though no creed or special form of re- 


President—Albert P. Marble, of Worcester. 
Recording Secretary—Alfred Bunker, of Boston. 
Assistant Recording Secretaries—Henry F.. Howard, 


of Somerville ; Simeon J. Dunbar, of Arlington. : 


Corresponding Secretary — E. Bentley Young, of 


ligion is taught in them he maintained that they are not] po cton. 


“ Godless,” and that the teachers of the State, Catho- 
lic as well as Protestant, are doing a work in educating 
the children of the commonwealth in integrity and good 
behavior hardly second to that of the clergy. He adva- 
cated that the State require all children of school age to 
attend school for the whole period of the year in which 
schools are by law required to be kept ; that overseers 
be prchibited from employing children without certifi- 
cates that they have so attended ; and that full statistics 
be required from towns and committees, that the State 
may know whether these laws have been complied with 
and, if not observed may apply the remedies, in which 
he was supported by Secretary White, who followed 
with quotations from the present statutes. 
OTHER DISCUSSIONS. 

The other discvssions were carried on with interest 
and merit, a more extended report of which our space 
will not allow us to give. 

OTHER EXERCISES. 

A practical lecture on the Method of Teaching Pen- 
manship was given by Prof. H. C. Kendall, of Boston, 
illustrated by means of a class of scholars from one of 
the Worcester Grammar Schools, which elicited consid- 


Treasurer—Wm. F, Bradbury, of Cambridge. 
PLACE OF NEXT MEETING, 
The place of the next annual meeting will be deter- 


mined hereafter by the Board of Directors, and as the 


Association has now held three successive meetings in 


Worcester, the next will probably be in the eastern part 
of the State. ' 


More Good Words from Leading Educators. 


“The selection of Hon. T. W. Bicknell as editor of 
the New Lngland FYournal of Education is one of the 
highest guarantees of its excellence.” — Prof. ¥. C. 
Greenough, Prin. State Normal School, Providence, R. J. 

“ The establishment of such a journal, to be the ex- 
ponent of New England ideas in education, will, I trust, 
mark an important era in the march of improvement in 
public and private instititions of learning.,—W. A. 
Mowry, Prin. Eng. and Class. High School, Prov., R. 1. 

“The enthusiasm of Boston is repeated here in Con- 
necticut. Every one I have seen is.in favor of the new 
journal—Prof, J. VV. Carleton, Principal State Normal 

chool, New Britain,Conn, 
“I cannot express the great satisfaction I feel in the 


erable interest and Mr. H. H. Lincoln, Master of' Ly- poe oe of a New England School Journal that shall 


man School, Boston, interspersed the exercises with 

Readings of Selections to the evident delight of the 

audience. 
INTEREST AND ATTENTION. 

The interest of the meeting was well sustained. 
Representatives of all the branches of school work 
committees, superintendents, and teachers of every 
grade were present, the colleges, perhaps, excepted, and 
though the meetings lacked numbers those who came 
seemed to come, not merely for an excursion, but to 
profit by the exercises and to give quiet attention to 
to what was said, in marked. contrast to some of the 
mass meetings of the Association when held in Boston. 
Belore adjournment, the customary resolutions of thanks 
were passed, and also one in tribute to Prof. Alpheus 
Crosby, formeriy of Dartmouth College and later of the 
Massachusetts Normal Schcol at Salem, who was an 
early and active member of the Association, which 
bears upon its rolls the names of many men who have 
become distinguished in the educational world. The 
Association also appointed a Committee to present a 


worthy of ‘the name. I give you my hand and heart 

in the new enterprise.”——Ariel Parish, Superintendent 
Haven, Coun, 

“ Last Friday, a most propitious day in the educational 

calendar.”—ev. C. Hammond, Monson, Mass. 


“T like the consolidation and the weekly issue, With | 


the qualifications of the proposed management and the 
“sinews of war” it will surely succeed.”—Prof, FS. 


Sewell, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


“T am much interested in the plan. It must, I think, ° 


give us the leading educational journal of the country.” 
— Fonathan Tenney, Deputy State Supt., Albany, N. Y. 
“T rejoice at the prospect of a new journal of educa- 
tion, to be conducted on the highest and most liberal 
principles ; and I rejoice that Mr. Bicknell has con- 
sented to become the editor. I have no doubt that it 
will be made one of the best journals in this or any 
other country.”—Hou. Geo. B. Emerson, LL.D. Boston. 
“ Consolidation is the order of the day, and the plan 
roposed of uniting the educational journals of New 
ngland seems to me to be a very desirable one. I 
shall be glad to do anything in my power to aid in car- 
ing out the plan proposed.”——P. A. Chadbourne, 
ZLD. Pres. Williams College, Williamstown, Mass, 
The ‘arrangements for the publication of the ./Vew 


petition to Congress to continue the National Bureau of England School ¥ournal meet my unqualified approval, 


Education. 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
The history of our New ENGLAND JouRNAL oF Epv- 
CATION was given at the meeting, and its merits and 


and I pledge it my hearty interest and support.”—/. F. 
Cady, President R. I. Institute of Instruction. 


“T most cordially recommend the establishment of a 


New England Journal, and predict for-it great success.” 
—Rev. Daniel Leath, Superintendent Public Schools, 


claims warmly advocated and set forth, and the Com- “Roane Be 


mittee on Resolutions presented the following resolu- 
tions which were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That this Association congratulate the 
teachers and friends of education generally, upon the 
establishment of the NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL OF Ebv- 


TION. . 


Publishers’ Notes. 


IN SENDING OUT OUR FIRST NUMBERS some will un- 


doubtedly receive more than one copy of. Tuz..New 


Resolved, That the previous success in journalism of| ENGLAND, We trust that all such will make good use 
the publisher, Charles C. Chatfield, the experience and | o¢ them by passing them over to some one. interested 


eminent ability of the Editor-in-chief, Hon. Thos. W. 
Bicknell, both as an educator and an editor, give assur- 
ance of an educational journal which will be indispens- 


able to all teachers of every grade, and to all others). new publication. 


who would have an intelligent understanding of the 
principles and of the progress of education. 
ELECTION. 
The Board of Directors, which includes some ladies, 
is.very nearly the same as that of last year, with the ex- 
ception of the president ; in that office, Mr: A. P. Mar- 


in matters of education. 


More OR LESS CONFUSION must be expected in start- 
Should any be cverlooked or any 


fail to receive the paper promptly, please drop us a 
postal card and we will do our best to set right any- 
thing that is wrong. 


IMPRESS upon your pupils that failure in a good causa 


ble, Superintendent of Schools of Worcester, succeeds|is better than success in a bad one. — 
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{DEPARTMENT OF 


Dialogues and School Entertainments. 
Edited by Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass. 


[All writers who have original articles, suited to our Department oF D1a- 
LoGUES AND ScHooL ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en- 
losing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimaiely, supply the wants of teachers in 
every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write to us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions, they 
would like our articles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render odr Department useful and satisfactory.) 


Schoolmaster Wanted. 


BY MRS. J. B. SMITH. 


CHARACTERS :—MR. GREEN, Director of District No. 9. 
Mr. Jones, Member of the School Board, 


Scene:—ScHoot Boarp room, Mr. Fones seated at the 
table, writing. ( Enter Mr. GREEN, MR. JONES rises 
to receive him.) 

Mr. Green.—Be you one of the School Board of this 
township? 

Mr. Fones.—Y es, sit ; my name is Jones, and I am a 
member of the Board ; what can I do for you to-day, 
Mr. ——? 

Mr. G.—Green,—my name’s Green, and I’m the Di- 
rector in Deestrick No. 9. . 

Mr. $—Ah! happy to see you, Mr. Green ; how can 
we serve you? 

Mr. G.—Why, you see, there ain’t any school in our 
Deestrick, and I want you to find a teacher for us,— 
one o’ the right sort. 

Mr. $—I think I can do so; we are sending out 
some excellent young men this winter. 

Mr. G.—All right ; but I want you to understand 
we're pretty partic’lar up our way,—leastways, I am. 

Mr. F.—That’s right! We cannot be too careful in 
selecting those who have charge of our schools ; the 
responsibility is very great. 

Mr. G.—I know that, Square, in a gen’ral way ; but 
I’ve got something oncommon on my mind about it this 
time. 

Mr. F—Let us hear it, Mr. Green; we are always 

' glad of any new ideas or suggestions. 

Mr, G.—Well, I'll tell ye all about it: We hadn’t 
any school, as I said befor:, and our Liza Jane, she’s 
all for learnin’, and she wanted to go over to the school 
in the Creek Deestrick, and she’s been a tellin’ of me 
what a wonderful good school it was. 

Mr. F. She is right; Mr. Taft is one of our very 
best teachers. 

Mr. G.—Humph ! you hear my story: Last Friday, 
bein’ as ’twas good sleighin’, I hitched up the old gray 
mare and went over to fetch Liza Jane. When I went 
in, there was a class out onthe floor spellin’, and I must 
own, it was about the neatest spellin’ I ever did see, and 
no mistake. 

Mr. F.--Glad to hear that ; nothing more desirable 
than good spelling in our public schools. 

Mr. G.—But I'll tell you what ain’t desirable in our 
public schools, and that’s grammar,—leastways, not if 
tis like the grammar that was goin’ up there. 

Mr. F¥—You surprise me, Mr. Green ; I have heard 
that Mr. Taft is a noted grammarian. 

Mr. G.—Can’t help what you've heard ; you hear my 
story: After they’d done spellin’, Taft he called out a 
grammar-class. Out they come, with my gal at the head. 
“ Conflagrate love,” says he. 

Mr. F.—Conjugate, you mean, don’t you, Mr. Green? 

Mr. G.—Well, mébbe so ; somethin’ o’ that kind—no 
matter about that—that ain’t what’s the matter. Well, 
my gal got up, and she’s a nice, modest gal, if I do say 


it; and says she, says my Liza Jane, “I love, and he| 


loves, and we ali on us love!” I shook my head at her, 
mortified enough ; but she didn’t seem to take notice, 
nor mind me one bit. Then up gets that sleepy-looking, 
slow-tongued John Peters ; and he drawled out, “ Jf I’d 
’a loved, and if she’d ’a loved, and if we'd all on us 
loved.” I sot pretty near him, and says I to him, kind 


o’ low, “What if ye had ’a loved?” Well, he sot down, 
and up jumped that frisky little gal o’ Smith’s, 


Jenny say? 

Mr. G.—She was as bad as the rest ; she looked up 
sort o’ sarcy, and says she, “I can love,’and he can 
love,” and she went on with a pack of nonsense about 
folks that can love. 

Mr. ¥—I am interested to know if your daughter 
recited again. 

Mr. G.—That’s what I’m goin’ to tell ye. Up she 
got when her turn came, and says she, “I shaé// or will 
love, and he shall or will love,”—but then I broke right 
in, and says I, right out loud, ‘‘ No you don’t, neither, 
unless I know who the feller is, and something about 
him!” ‘ 

Mr, F¥—Why, Mr. Green! What was the effect of 
your “ speaking right out in meeting?” 

Mr. G.—Why, Liza Jane she began to cry, and Taft 
looked at me awful ferce, and Jenny she went up and 
whispered something to him, and he laughed right out, 
and all ’o the rest on ’em, they laughed till I was glad to 
get out o’ that school, and into my sleigh with Liza Jane, 
with the old gray mare streakin’ it for home ; and I de- 
clare for’t, if the very sleigh bells as they jingled didn’t 
seem to keep sayin’, “ I love, you love! I love, you love! 
Mr. $.—But how about poor Liza Jane? I have 
heard she is Mr. Taft’s “favorite scholar.” 

Mr. G.—Oh, she cried all the way home, and she 
kep’ a saying, “’Twas all in the book, Father, ’twas all 
in the book ; ’tis all in the grammar ! ” ; 
Mr. F.—She was right, Mr. G.; it is all in the gram- 
mer, 
Mr. G.—Then I don’t want no grammar! All I want 
of you, Mr. Jones, is to hunt up some middle-aged, old- 
fashioned kind o’ man, who don’t know nothin’ about 
grammar, and he can have our school right off, next 
week, 

Mr. F. (good naturedly.) Vii do the best I can for 
you, Mr. Green, but I fear, that whoever teaches her in 
future, Liza Jane will never forget the lesson learned of 
Mr. Taft. “I shall or will love, Ae shall or will love!” 


Three Rulers. 
A TEMPERANCE RECITATION, 


BY AUSTIN Q. HAGERMAN. 


In mythic story we ate taught, 
That “ Bacchus first the wine-cup brought.” 
Later, by fiery distillations, 
’ King Alcohol sore cursed the nations. 
The last King of the drinking genus 
Is sluggish, sleepy King Gambrinus, 
These three have held a mutual reign 
O’er realms of misery and pain. 
And in this broad, free land to-day 
They strive to gain a mighty sway. 
Say, shall we now, for wealth and ease, 
Give place to things as vile as these ? 
No! Dowa with Bacchus,and his cup ; 
* Be firm, and never let him up ; 
Unitedly cast off the thrall 
Of fiery, old King Alcohol, 
Let Temperance and Wisdom screen us 
From the reign of foam-lipped King Gambrinus, 
Against this woful, wretched three " 
We'll fight in faith, hope, charity, 
Until this land, in‘truth made free, 
Has the peace that follows purity. 


Tableaux from Whittier. 
ARRANGED BY M, B, C. S. 

CHARACTERS :—Shah Akbar ; The Abysinnian ; Miriam. 
Three fine tableaux ma 'e arranged from Whittier’s “ MirtaM.” 
The dress of the good SAH AKBAR, the ABYsINNIAN, and MI- 
RIAM may be copied from pictures of Oriental costume in Bible 
dictionaries, or illustrated books of Eastern travel. 

ScENE 1.:—This scene should have the dim light of moonlit even- 


ing; SHAH AKBAR is’seated in “an alcove of his cool harem.” 
MIRRIAM sits at his feet, holding hi hand and looking up- 


ward, Before the curtain rises, read or recite,— 


Mr. ¥. (laughing heartily. )—And what did pretty| 
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“Tell me, O Miriam, something thou hast read 


In childhood, of the Master of thy faith, 
‘Whom Islam also owas.” 
Then Miriam, glad of heart, 
Began with low voice and moist eyes to tell 
Of the all-loving Christ. 


SCENE 11.:—SHAH AKBAR sits upon his throne, stern, erect and 
angry. The ABYSINNIAN lies prostrate at hls feet.- Read or 
recite,— 

“ The Abysinnian knelt low at the feet 

Of her stern lord. “Oh king, if it be meet, 
And for thy honor’s sake,” she said, “ that I, 
Who am the humblest of thy slaves, should die, 
I will not tax thy mercy to forgive.” 


SCENE I1I,:—The position of the two figures remains as in scene 
1. MrriaM stands by the throne lifting the monarch’s hand 
to her lips. Read or recite,— 

“ Straightway from a cloud 
Of dainty shawls and veils of woven mist, 
The Christian Miriam rose, and stooping, kissed 
The monarch’s hand. Loose down her shoulders bare 
Swept all the rippled darkness of her hair. 
“ Alas!” she cried, “ hast thou forgotten quite, 
The words of Him we spoke of yesternight ? ” 

Whoso doth endure, 

And pardon, of eternal life is sure?” 
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Edited by DAVID W. HOYT, Providence, R. I. 


[All communications relating to this Department should be addressed to its 
Editor, as above.) 


Comets—No. 1. 


BY J. E. VOSE. 


The astronomer, watching at his telescope some night, 
suddenly lights on a star unseen before. He marks its 
place in the heavens and in a few hours returns to it—it 
has moved. He announces another new planet. It is 
very faint, avery small one. He traces its course for a 
few nights, and notices that it grows brighter. A faint 
mistiness begins to appear about its edges. It is a 
comet, 

Its brightness rapidly increases; soon two or three 
distinct features become visible ; the central part is 
pretty clearly defined, and much brighter than the rest 
—it is the nucleus. Spreading out from this, bright 
around the nucleus and fading away at the edge, is the 
misty brightness called the wma, That is, the comet is 
a little shining sphere, the nucleus surrounded with its 
coma, a sort of brilliant atmosphere of its own, pro- 
duced, perhaps, like our own clouds, by the heat of the 
sun. Nearing the sun, the coma is often driven back 
from the nucleus, forming a hollow cone of light called 
the fai/, and the comet is complete. Now, under the 
tremendous power of the sun it rapidly increases in size 
and brilliancy ; it wheels down close to the sun with 
intense velocity, speeds away, fades out, and is lost in 
the distance, almost before the astronomer has com- 
pleted his observations. Such is the biography of a 
comet. 

In the planetary system, we have a few vast bodies— 


‘|Mercury, Venus, Earth, etc.—moving round the sun 


from west to east in regular orbits, e//ipses, all lying in 
nearly the same direction. The sun is at a point towards 
one end of these ellipses called the focus, so that when 
the planet is.at this end, it is nearest the sun (Perihe- 
tion); when at the other end, farthest from the sun, 
(Aphelion.) Mercury, the nearest planet to the sun, 
39 million miles from it, goes round its orbit in 88 days, 
its year ; Neptune, the most distant, nearly 3,000 mil- 
lion miles away, in 164 years. The system is immense, 
the planets themselves and their velocities immense, 
but all their movements are harmonious, regular, well- 
known. 

Not so the cometary system. The bodies composing 
it come down round the sun in every variety of orbit, 
and from every possible direction. Of some 250 comets 
whose paths have been computed, only ahout 20 are 


known to move in ellipses, and 4¢ or 50 more are sup- 
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to do so. The others sweep down from space, 
drawn in by the sun’s attraction, in parabolas or hyper- 
polas that carry them close around the sun as a focus, 
and then away into space again, never to return. 

Of the elliptic comets, Encke’s has a revolution of 
3 1-3 years, Biela’s of 6 2-3 years, Halley’s of 75, New- 
ton’s of 8,800, the comet of 1844 of 102,000, and that 
of 1744 of 123,000 years. At perihelion, most of the 
comets approach nearer to the sun than the earth 
(9,1500,000 miles.) Newton’s comet, 1680, came down 
within 600,000 miles, so near that the great philosopher 
estimated its temperature at 2000 times that of melted 
iron. The comet of 1843 approaches within less than 
85,000 miles, so that the sun to it appeared 47,000 times 
the size it does tous! (Herschel.) What wonder that 
in such a furnace heat the enormous expansion of coma 
and tail should occcur with the inconceivable rapidity 
which is observed. 

On the other hand, the aphelion distance of many 
comets is enormous, Halley’s being over 3,000,000,000 
miles, or beyond the orbit of the farthest planet ; New- 
ton’s 7§,000,000,000 miles, while that of the comet of 
1344 is said to be nearly 400,000,000,000. miles, or 150 
times the distance of Neptune. Yet even at that im- 
mense remove it is a part of our solar system, firmly 
held by the power of the sun, the nearest other solar 
system, that of Alpha Centauri, being fifty times as 
distant still, 

At these vast distances, the cometary motion must be 
very slow, but as they draw near the sun their velocity 
becomes almost inconceivable. That of Newton’s, for 
instance, was 880,000 miles an hour ; of the comet of 
1843, 1,260,000 miles, carrying it around from side to 
side of the sun in less than two hours. 

The nucleus of a comet is usually comparatively small. 
Biela’s, in 1805, had one of perhaps 70 miles in diame- 
ter; the comet of 1811, one of 380 miles ; that of 1843, 
4,680 miles; that of 1845, the largest known, 95468 
miles. The coma, on the other hand, is often immense, 
the one of the comet of 1811 being 1,125,000 miles 
across. The coma varies greatly at different distances 
from the sun ;- Encke’s, for instance, in Oct., 1838, 
measured 285,000 miles, and in Dec., only 3,000, actu- 
ally diminishing as it neared the sun. 

The great popular wonder of the comet is the /ail. 
This is only the same matter as the coma, and is gen- 
erally seen steaming out, as it were, in jets from the 
nucleus toward the sun, then repelled and turned back- 
ward by the same power that produced it. Many comets 
have no tails. In those that have, they are formed with 
great rapidity on nearing the sun, being largest just after 
perihelion. Newton’s comet had a tail 100,000,000 miles 
in length and 1 5,000,000 broad. The tail of the second 
comet of 1811 was 140,000,000 miles long. The comet 
of 1860 shot out 60,000,000 miles of tail in two days ; 
that of 1843, just after its perihelion, one at the rate of 
35,000,000 milés an hour. 

Some of the principal comets have already been al- 
luded to. Mewton’s, 1680, one of the largest and most 
splendid on record, is chiefly memorable for having 
proved under Newton’s masterly analysis that the paths 
of comets are some one of the conic sections, though 
he was unable in this case to tell which one, or to de- 
duce its period. But the lesser philosophers ran riot 
with it. Some referred it to the great comet seen after 
the death of Caesar, some to those alluded to in the 
Sibylline Oracles, Homer and to many others. One 
Whiston sagely concluded that at some former approach 


‘o the earth it produced the great tidal wave that caused 
the deluge ! | : 


How to settle a difficulty with an offended parent of 
* pupil: First, resolve to keep cool in temper and do so; 
Second, state the case to yourself from the parent's 
Stand-point, remembering his instinctive feelings, not al- 
chs vo ma by good judgment, for the protection of his 
fairly’ en hear with Patience, state your own side 
y, and finally, deal justly. 
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Department for Written Examinations. 


Examinations for Women. 
BY THOMAS Ww. HIGGINSON, 


Nothing is more desirable or more difficult than to obtain exact 
statistics as to the education of women in America. We need to 
know the strong points of the present system, in order to see what 
women have achieved; aud to know its weak points, in order to 
discover what else is needed. The only way to test a school thor- 
oughly is by written examinations. If we have the actual examina- 
tion papers, the number of pupils in each class and the marks 
obtained by each pupil, then we have all the facts which can be 
put on paper. There remains the personal character of the exami 
ner. This must be taken for granted; though, no doubt, examiners 
vary a good deal as to their standard in marking. 

I have taken some pains to collect facts as to the annual exami- 
nation of the Rogers High School, in Newport, R. I., an institu- 
tion only a year old, in its present form, but promising to be one of 
the best High Schools in the country. 

On examining the papers in Geometry and Algebra as given out 
for the “Second Middle” class in the school, I find them a little 
harder than the specimen paper in the pamphlet entitled “ Har- 
vard Examinations for Women,” and rather easier than the exami- 
nation papers set for the admission of boys to Harvard College in 
1873. The Algebraical paper can hardly be printed in a newspa- 
per, for want of signs, but I will give the geometrical papers. 

GEOMETRY—HARVARD PAPER. 

1. Two parallel lines are cut by a third line. Prove what angles 
formed by these lines are equal, and also what angles are supple- 
ments of each other, 

2. Obtain the value of any interior angle of a regular oct: zon, 

3. An angle inscribed in a circle is measured by half the are in- 
tercepted by its stdes. Prove this proposition for each of the three 
cases which may arise. 

4. State and prove the method of finding the center of a given 
circle or arc. 

5. State and prove the method of finding a mean proportional 
between two given straight lines. 

6. From a point without a circle, secants are drawn to the circle. 
Prove the proportion existing between the entire secants and the 
parts lying outside the circle. 

7. What corollary results when one of these secant lines becomes 
a tangent ? 

8. Show how a square may be constructed equal in area to any 
given polygon. 

GEOMETRY—ROGERS HIGH SCHOOL PAPER. 

12°Define a plane, the complement of an angle, a sector, similar 
figures, a regular polygon, a corollary. Taking A: B:: C: D illus- 
trate inversion, alternation, composition, division. 

2. The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal to 


each other. 

. What is the measurement of an angle at the center of a cir- 
cle? Of an angle formed by a tangent and a chord? Of an in- 
scribed angle? Prove the latter. : 

4. Name all the conditions in which two triangles are similar. 
To what is the area of a triangle equiva?ent? Gfa trapezoid? In 
what ratio are any two rectangles? Two similar triangles? Find 
a fourth proportional to three given lines. 

5. Two triangles are similar when they have an angle of the one 
equal to an angle of the other, and the sicles including those angles 
proportional. 

6. Give the formula for P’, for p’, for C. 
circle whose radius is 5? Give the formula. 

The side of a regular hexagon is equal to the radius of the cir- 


cumscribed circle. 

The class in Geometry consisted of nine of the “Second Mid 
dle” class ; four boys and five girls- The class average was 77 on 
a scale of 100, The highest mark was 97 (a girl) and the lowest 
was 42, also agirl. No other mark was below 70, In Algebra, 
the class was larger; including 11 boys and 15 girls ; and the 
class average was 85. As, however, I can not print the paper 
in Algebra I will not go into further particulars. The scholars 
were allowed to take as much time as they pleased, in all the ex- 
aminations. 

The next Paper is in Political Economy, the text-book being 
Mrs. Faweett’s admirable little manual, “ Political Economy for 
Beginners,”—a book, by the way, which every woman who expccts 
to become a voter ought to read. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

1. What is wealth? What is money? Name the three requis- 
ites of production. 

2. Speak of the economic defects of communism. Name four 
advantages of division of labor. 

3. What three qualities should the substance selected as money 


What is the area of a 


tal ? 
What is capi 
3. How is the demand made equal to the supply, when a single 
copy of a rare book is offered for sale ? 
TR what two senses is the word “demand” used ? 
Who is finally benefitted by an invention? ‘race the steps 


which lead to this result. : : 

6, State the effect ofan increase of gold and silver upon prices. 

Why in an economic sense is the expression “ Price of Money’ 
meaningless ? 

¢ the rack-rent me 

8. Show, by —— the cost of productian. that high prices 
do not denote profits. 

In what ints do the rules of Trades’ Unions remind you of the 
etiquette of the Learned Professions ? 

This class in Political Economy consisted of five Seniors—four 
young girls and a young man, The marks given by the teacher 


were respectively 100, 99, 99, 9% 74 This last was the young 


man’s paper ; but it is fair to say that he had duties out of school, 
in assisting his father, that had greatly interfered with his oppor- 
tunity for preparation, The class average was about 921¢. 

The next paper is in Chemistry, the pupils being Seniors and 
the class including the five members of the previous class. There 
were seven in all; four girls and three boys. The highest rank 
was 100—the same young girl taking the lead in this as in the pre- 
vious study. Including her, five of the seven had 90 and upwards ; 
one had 74, and one had 55; this being the young man whose 
preparation was impeded as before. The class average was 8614 

CHEMISTRY. 

1. Explain chemical action, mechanical mixture, element, com- 
gound, atom, molecule, metal, non-metal, oxide, and combining 
weight. 

2. K ClO; + heat =? Show by three experiments the prop- 
erties of the resultant gas. 

3- How are thermometers filled and graduated? State the dif- 
ference between: the three scales. Reduce 68° F to an equivalent 
of R and C, 

4 Mention the characteristics of the Metric System of Weights 
and Measures. Express the value of a litre and a gram in terms of 


the metre. 


4 


Cl=? State the propeyties of the last gas, illustrating one by 
xperiment. 

6. What is the peculiar property of phosphorous? What,are 
the products of their combustion ? 

re Describe the manufacture of H, S O,. 

Mention the properties of potassium and sodium. How is 
H K O manufactured in large quantities ? 

The next paper is also in chemistry, The class here was of 
twelve; three boys and nine girls, belonging to the “ First Mid- 
dle” class, or that next to the Seniors. Two had 100 (girls) ; four 
had above 90 ; twa had below 70, the lowest being 50. The class 
average was 84. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1. Illustrate by experiments the analysis and the synthesis of 
water. 

2. Give the reaction and properties of the most common non- 
metal. Describe two experiments, 

3. Explain fully the method of analysis of air for CO and for 
moisture. 

4. State the law of multiple proportions and illustrate by the 
compounds of O and N. 

5- Mention the allotropic forms of Carbon and give an experi- 
ment showing that they are the same substance. 

6. Which of the following acids is monobasic, which dibasic, and 
which tribasic, H2 SO, H3P O, HN O;? Write the formula 
for sodium nitrate, sodium phosphate, and sodium sulphate, 

7. State the difference between wrought iron, cast-iron, and steel. 
Describe the process of obtaining iron from its ore, Describe 
Bessemer method of making steel, 

8. How are earthen ware and porce!ainmade? Glass is a union 
of what substances ? 

g. Explain fermentation, asd the refining of sugar. 

10, Give an experiment showing the extraction of an essential 
oil, What is the action of plants in the sunlight ? . 

Finally, I will give the examination in Anatomy and Physiology ; 
the class being he Junior or lowest, It consisted of 26; 11 boys 
and 15 girls. The class average was 87!4. Three had 100; two 
boys anda girl. Fifteen had 90 or upwards. Two had below 70; 
these having respectively 54 and 28. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Name the bones of the besty. 

2. Give an account of the circulation of the blood. ' 

3. Name the organs through which food passes and the fluids 
with which it has been mixed when digested. 

4. State the functions of the cerebrum, cerebellum, spinal cord, 


and “ee system. 
ention four offices of the skin. What are pores? 


z Explain the process of purifying the blood. How is animal 
heat produced ? 
7. What is the framework of the body? How fastened together 


Its chemical composition ? 

8. Describe the eye and the process of seging ? 

9. How isa vocal sound produced ? 

10. Describe the parts of the ear. 

There is no room for the papers in Greek, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, History, and English Literature. I have not aimed in this ar- 
ticle so to collate the facts as to compare minutely the proficiency 
of the two sexes ; as that wou!d tend, if carried far, to create a su- 
perfluous rivalry in the school. My object has been to show just 
what opportunities are now. open to girls in those public schoois 
where co-education is practiced. It must be remembered that these 
examinations were conducted simply in the cause of school-disci- 
pline, and with no thought of publicity, They certainly have a 
bearing on many things; for instance, on the Harvard Examina- 
tions for women. I do not clearly see what inducement young 
women have to come to Boston merely to be examined in geometry, 
for instance if by entering the Rogers High School, they can have 
the instruction and the examination also. Yet asa means of com’ 
paring and testing the different High Schools, the Harvard Exam- 
ations, if the standard be high enough, may do service; but they 
can never be accepted as being in the slightest degree a substitute 
for the actual teaching which an institution of learning should give. 
It is the difference between offering a chilly man your fire and offer- 
tng him your thermometer.— Zhe Woman's Fournat, 


Old and New for February will contain an interesting article 
showing what has been done during the past forty years in one De- 
partment of Modern Education—the teaching of the blind, as 
shown by the record of a single school, that of Dr. S. G. Howe, at 
South Bos'on, 
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Washington Correspondence. 


WASHINGTON, Jan, 4, 1875, 

The most recent event in educational affairs 
was the debate in the House of Representatives, 
sitting as committee of the whole, respecting the 
appropriation asked by the Board of Education 
for its estimated expenses during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1876, 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to inform your 
readers that the office referred to was established 
by an act of Congress in March, 1867, in pursu- 
ance of an address presented by the National 
Teachers’ Association ; that it has for its specific- 
ally avowed objects the collection and dissemina- 
tion of educational information ; that it has never 
received any large appropriation of public money ; 
that it has published some five or six volumes of 
annual reports and a score of pamphlets entitled 
circulars of information ; and that it has no polit- 
ical or supervisory power over any school, or any 
individual in the United States; educators and 
school-officers will, in view of these facts, be sur- 
prised to learn that the office has been subjected 
to occasional attacks from Representatives in Con- 


gress. 

Interested as I am in all questions relating to 
education, I have made myself acquainted with 
the workings of the Bureau of Education, and 
with the needs of the pedagogic profession in 
this country which such an office can supply. 
By the courtesy of the Commissioner, I have 
been enabled to examine the correspondence 
and files of the office, and am prepared to say 
that it has received the warmest endorsements of 
educators north and south, east and west; that it 
has aided, by judicious counsel and information, 

the efforts of all sincere workers in the field of edu- 
cation, When it is remembered that there are 
about 300,000 teachers, professors, and school 
officials in the country, who are engaged di- 
rectly in the work of training the future citizens 
and rulers of it, the idea that the federal govern- 
ment should in some inexpensive way notice, en- 
courage, and supplement their good work, does 
not seem either very outrageous or at all unlawful. 
DEBATE ON BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

The debate in the House, on last Thursday, de- 
veloped, however, an opposition to the office, 
which the friends of education can only character- 
ize as prejudiced, ignorant, and demagogical. 
The House committee on appropriations recom- 
mended that the sum of $18,360 for the salaries of 
the Commissioner, clerical and force, messenger. 

Mr. Monroe, of Ohio, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, moved to 
amend this sum by adding one clerk at a salary of 
$1,800, and in support of this proposition showed 
that the Bureau of Education is in communication 
with more than 4,000 institutions of learning in 
the Union, besides State and city school officials, 
as well as with all foreign ministries of instruc- 
tion ; and about 8,000 individual instructors, au- 
thors, and other persons; he remarked that the 
Department of Agriculture, with its 25,000 cor- 
responding agricultural societies, and the Statis- 
tical Bureau, in the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury with its seven or eight huudred corres- 
ponding boards of trade and revenue collectors, 
are both much better furnished with clerks and 
with funds than the Bureau of Education is. He 
concluded by saying that what the office asked 
would only carry its working force up to fifteen or 
_ sixteen, and presented a statement showing that 

the salaries recommended by the committee of ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agriculture 
amounted to over $77,000, and the whole appro- 
priation for thatdepartment to more than $1,800, 
while the committee recommended only $18,360 
for the salaries in the Bureau of Education, and 
only $35,000 for all its expenses. 

I will add, what Mr. Monroe did not say, that the 
total appropriations for this Bureau for the last 
four years do not equal the sum annually appro- 
priated for the Department of Agriculture, 

Mr. Hale, of Maine, remarked that every year 
there is an attempt made to aggrandize the Bureau 
of Education ; ( Aggrandise, look you, is an “ ex- 
cellent good” word.) He acknowledged that the 
sum asked for was very meagre, but strongly dis- 
approved of any attempt to build up “a great di- 
recting educational establishment ;” he magnified 
the present fersonnel of the office (four clerks, four 

_ female copyists, statistician, translator, messenger, 


and watchman), into “twelve or fifteen men,” 


which he thought enough’ for the purposes of the 
office ; he acknowledged that such a bureau could 
be very useful ; and closed by complimenting the 
Commissioner and the work of the office highly. 

Mr, Hoar, of Massachusetts, pointed out to the 
House, that Mr. Hale had exactly supported what 
Mr. Monroe asked (fifteen clerks) and that the 
Bureau of Education had in the past done precisely 
the sort of work for the country that that gentle- 
man had specified as useful and proper to be done. 

Mr. S. S. Cox, of New York, was entirely op- 
posed to such an office; it had depreciated the 
value of State school-systems, and had done no 
good except to collect statistics which could be 
equally well gathered in some other way ; he 
hinted that the establishment of the office was one 
symptom of the way in which power is being cen- 
tralized in Washington : and proclaimed that his 
party in the next Congress would refuse any ap- 
propriation for such purposes. 

Mr. Townsend; of Pennsylvania, pointed out 
the fact that it was certainly competent for Con- 
gress to establish such an office under the provis- 
ions of Section IX. of the Federal Constitution ; 
he denied the assertion that there was an attempt 
to acquire power by its establishment, or to med- 
dle with ,any State system of instruction any- 
where ; he stated distinctly the uses of the office 
as a means of diffusing information, and alluded 
to the work done by it, in assisting American edu- 
cation to display its strong points at the Vienna 
exhibition of 1873. 

Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, chairman of the commit- 


tee on appropriations, expressed his individual 
conviction that the amount appropriated for the 
Bureau should be increased somewhat. 


Mr. Willard, of Vermont, opposed the appro- 


priation, on the ground that the collection and 
publication of information by the General Govern- 
ment, on any topic not committed to its express 
charge, was improper. 


Mr. Hereford, of West Virginia, made some re- 


marks, part of which had been anticipated by Mr. 
Cox and the rest by Mr. Willard. The motion | 
to increase the appropriation was lost, but the ef- 
fort to quash the whole appropriation also failed, 
and the committee of the whole proceeded to the 
consideration of other items in the appropriation 
bill. 


It will be observed that during the whole dis- 


cussion not a single instance was given in which 
the Bureau of Education was shown to have tran- 
scended its duties, or to have usurped any func- 
tions belonging to the State or city school systems, 
or to the schools and colleges of the United States. 
The remarks of Messrs. Cox and Hereford were 
inspired mainly by their political partisanship, and 
are of the sort known as “ buncombe.” 
more could be expected of them. But the position 
of Mr, Willard is so peculiar, and to the thoughtful 
mind so absurd, that it is worthy of some notice. 


Nothing 


The doctrine of men like Mr, Willard is, that 


because the Federal Constitution does not specifi- 
cally assign the exclusive control of public educa- 
tion to the federal pewer, that power has nothing 
to do with it ; he dwells with unction on the supe- 
rior standing of New England in matters of edu- 
cation, and points with just pride to the effect 
produced by the working of the State school sys- 
tems during the last thirty years. But he seems to 


be utterly unaware of the fact that in Maine (Mr. 


Hale’s own State, pray observe), the public school 
system was deprived, two or three years ago, of 
one of its most useful and generally commended 
features,—county supervision: nor does he seem 
to know that at the last session of the Vermont 
legislature (his own State, you note), the whole 
State Board of Education was* abolished, which 
proceeding, in the opinion of many qualified to 
know, is a return to com 
school affairs. Wrapped in the mantle of bis stiff 
convietions he forgets that besides the States to 
which he refers as sole 
deal with instruction, 
organized territories over which Congress has su- 
preme jurisdiction. To be sure that the public 
school systems of these territories shall not adopt 
or 
the 
been 
their own 

imperatively the 
of the national 


support of the navy. But it is not necessary to 
pursue this subject any further at 
* C. RA. Wren. 


parative barbarism in 


of the power to 
Union contains eleven 


.>~ the mistakes which the best experince of 
has disco which never 

i pointed out the guidance of 
as of other is as 
duty of Congress as the collection 
revenue, or the. government and 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Vermont. 
Strats] Evrror, Rev. H. T. FULLER, St. Johnsbury. 


Castleton Seminary and Normal School had, on 
Tuesday aud Wednesday, Dec. t5 and 16, an ex- 
amination of its academic department, and on Fri- 
day, Dec. 18, a reunion of its Normal graduates, 
Early in the afternoon of the last-named day, a 
collation was served at the seminary dining-room., 
Literary exercises followed, introduced by an ad- 
dress of welcome from Mr. E. J. Hyde, the presi- 
dent of the school, after which came a fitting 
response by Mr. McGowen, of the class of 1871, 
an essay, entitled “ Levers,” by Miss R. E. Cong- 
don of Wallingford, a poem by Miss F. M. Brom. 
ley of Castleton, an historical essay by Miss Laura 
E. Brown of the class of 1872, and an extended 
address upon Normal School Education, by Dr. 
J. H. French, recently Secretary of the Board of 
Education. We quote the following portion of 
Dr. French's address .— 

In 1867, or 25 years after the opening of the first 
normal schools in the country, there were forty- 
five such schools in the United States, and two in 
the Canadas. The r:port of the United States 
commissic:ner of education fer 1873 shows that 
there were that year 121 Normal Schools in this 
country, with 877 professors and teachers, and 16,- 
620 students. All of these schools, save the three 
in Vermont, and possibly a half dozen in some of 
the Southera States, are permanent institutions, 
most of which receive liberal appropriations, in 
most cases sufficient to defray all expenses. 

The functious of a Normal School are :— 

1, To give thorough ‘nstruction in the subjects 


of study pursued in common schools. 
_ 2. Togive the philosophy and methods of teach- 


a To exemplify the philosophy and methods. 
4. To give the students seporranty to practice 
the methods given them; an 
5. To criticise their work, pointing out both de- 
fects and merits, with reasons for the criticisms. 
To perform these functions, the organization 
should embrace, 
e An academic department, for instruction in 
2. A normal department, for instruction in the 
philosophy and methods of teaching, and exem- 
plification of the same. 


The same necessity exists for Normal Schools, 
as for any other pr ional schools, as it is our 
duty to make our system of public education as 
nearly uniform as can be over large extents of 
country, and for large numbers of those who are 
soon to take our places in the active affairs of life, 
and to so mature and improve our systems of in- 
struction as to enable — profitably to acquire 
the jiargest amount of useful knowledge in the 
smallest amount of time. ‘T'he question of the 
possibility of supplying trained teachers for all 
the public schools of the country was considered 
at length, and the following facts were presented. 
Allowing 40 pupils toa teacher, to teaeh the 
ten and one-half millions of chjldren of school 
age (6 to 16 years) of our country, would require 
260,0v0 teachers, making no allowance for an-extra 
number to fill vacancies suddenly occurring. Al- 
lowing that 8,000 students graduated yearly from 
the Normal Schools—five Eousnid is nearer the 
number now graduated annually—and allowing the 
average length of time that graduates engage in 
teaching to be three years, at the end of three 
years we should have a permanent force of. 2,400 
trained teachers, or about one teacher to every 
eleven schools. To suppiy all our schools wite 
trained teachers, it would be necessary to increase 
our Normal and training school facilities eleven 
fold, which is. for the present at least, simply im- 
possible. It is evident then that 5,000 to 8,000 
yearly graduates from Normal and training schools 
must be the leaven for the great army of more than 
a quarter of a million teachers throughout the 
cout They must disseminate, as far as they 
have ability and opportunity, the good results of 
the special training they have received through 
their pupils, who, without opportunity for any spe- 
cial training, are to become teachers ; and through 
their efforts in teachers’ institutes and teachers’ 
associations, and contributions to the educational 
literature of the day. 


THE Prudential Committee of the village schools 
at Brattleboro’ have relaxed the rigidity of their 
rules as regards the absences, and now ‘announce 
that when parents and guardians wish their chil- 
dren to attend religious services at their churches, 
on written or verbal request to the teachers, they 
will be permitted to be absent for that purpose,— 
not later than balf-past ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing,—provided they will then return quietly to the 
the schoola. The committee further expressed a 


their respective schools at the beginning of next 


wish that all Catholic scholars should return to| 


term, Jan, 11. We are glad to see this committee 
coming to their right mind. The controversy en. 
suing upon the adoption of the rule last spring 
which led to Judge Wheeler’s decision, was most 
unfortunate for all concerned.. All sectarian issues, 
in public education are to be avoided. 

THE examinations of the graduating classes of 
the Randolph Normal School took place Dec. 3o 
and 31. Both the written and oral exercises 
evinced the results of careful and thorough train. 
ing on the part of instructors, and close applica. 
tion on the part of the pupils. The number of 
graduates from the second course, 6; from the 
first course, 28. On Tuesday evening, Dr. Cut. 
ting, State Geologist, delivered a lecture on the 
Revelations of the Microscope ; Wednesday even. 
ing, II. .T. Fuller spoke concerning the Morals 
of our Schools, and on Thursday evening, Super. 
intendant Conant, late principal of the school, ad- 
dréssed the citizens of Randolph concerning their 
relations to this school, and formally returned to 
the trustees the keys of the building. Col. Mead, 
president of the Board, responded in their behalf 
very happily, alludiag especially to the kindly re- 
lations always existing between the trustees and 
the priacipal, and the great confidence reposed 
in the latter, and in closing, presented to Mr. 
Conant, as a testimonial of the regard of the stu- 
dents and a few other friends, a fine gold wateh, 
After Mr. Conant’s brief reply to this surprise, 
the keys of the institution were presenred to Mr. 
A. E, Leavenworth, the new principal, who ac- 
cepted in modest yet very appropriate terms. 

The citizens of Randolph have nearly com- 
pleted a fund of ten thousand dollars for this 
school, and a plan is under discussion for the en- 
largement of the building now used, and for the 
erection of a boarding house. 

Mr. Conant has been in charge here, first, of 
the Orange County Grammar School, and then 
when the former gave place to a better order of 
things, of the Normal School, for fourteen years. 
His work has been characterized by signal devotion 
and even self-sacrifice, and if faithful and efficient 
service ever deserved promotion, it merits it in bis 
case. Under his guidance the school has, in the 
last ten years, nearly trebled in numbers, and be- 
held great improvement in the quality of the work 
done. 

THe fall term of the Rutland High and Grammar 
Schools closed Dec. 18. Ninety-five scholars have 
been in attendance at the High School; twenty- 
eight of these were not absent a day. The*ex- . 
aminations were described in terms of high praise 
by the Rutland papers. 

Pror. Collier, Secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture, Mining and Manufactures, announces 
that the first meeting of the Board, for the present 
season, will be held at Middlebury, on Thursday 
and Friday, Jan. 14 and 15. The programme of 
the meeting will be published hereafter- 


PersonaL.—Mr. S. L. Eastman will open a se- 
lect school in the Seminary at Newbury, Feb. 24. 
Mr. E: was a former instructor in the Methodist 
Seminary at Newbury. 

Capt. Leavenworth of Berman Academy, New 
Haven, accepts the charge of the State Normal 
School at Randolph, and enters upon his duties 
early in March, 


Massachusetts. 
Stare Epifor, Pror. B. F. TWEED, Charlestown, Mass. 


BosTon.—Hon. J. D, Philbrick’s report, as Supt. 
of the Boston Schools, is a very interesting and 
able document. It exhibits the growth of the sys- 
tem during the superintendence of Mr. Philbrick, 
calls attention to the changes in the general internal 
affairs of the schools,—the programme and methods 
of instruction,—status of teachers, &c.,—and an- 
swers the charges that we often hear of extrav- 
agance, by showing that the relative expense of 
the schools has not increased in an equal ratio to 
that of other departments of the city government. 
The report is full of wise suggestions on the general 
subject of education, and will be read with special 
interest and profit by all who are in any manner 
connected with the administration of our school 


system, 

The closing meeting of the School Committee 
was held on Tuesday evening last, All unfinished 
business in the hands of committees was referred 
to the next School Board. The following books 


| 
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were added to the list, in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Text-books : 
In the Charlestown schools, “ Prang’s Natnral 
History Cards,” the expense to be paid from the 
Charlestown School Fund; “ Smith’s Manual of 
Freehand Drawing.” in the Primary Schools ; 
« Swinton’s Language Lessons,” for the Grammar 
Schools, in place of Kerl’s grammar; “ Cooley’s 
Natural Philosophy,” in the Grammar Schools, in 
the place of Steele’s; “* Whitney’s German Read- 
er,” in place of Schlegel’s, in the Girl’s High 
School ; Hadson’s ** Shakespeare’s Life, Art and 
Character,” as a book of reference in High Schools, 
Teachers were confirmed as follows: Dearborn 
District, Elizabeth E, Stafford, Assistant ; Eliot 
District, Maggie E- Robinson, in the Primary De- 
partment: Lincoln District, Susan A. Pratt ; Nor- 
cross District, Susan A. Gallagher, in place of 
Amanda Marble, resigned. The resignation of 
Mrs. Celinda Seaver, of the Bigelow School, was 
received, Resolutions complimentary to the Mayor 
and Drs. Lothrop and Palmer, retiring members, 
were adopted, and the Board adjouined, 

Dr. John Lord’s course of twenty-five historical 
lectures, in Horticultural Hall, promises to be 
very rich and instructive, judging by the subjects 
announced, 

The death of Mrs. Dr. Harriot K. Hunt is an- 
nounced. She was among the earliest of her sex 
in this city to practice medicine, and to contend for 
woman’s rights. For many years, in paying her 
tax bill to the city, she has protestsd against taxa- 
tion without representation. For nearly forty 
years she has been a resident of Green street, and 
was respected for her many good traits, 


CHARLESTOWN Dustrict. Miss Phoebe T. 


Knight has been appointed assistant in the High. 


School, to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Miss Getchell. 


MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE AMER- 
cAN INSITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.—A meeting of 
the Directors of the American Institute of In- 
struction was held in the School Committee Rooms, 
City Hall, Boston, Jan, 2, 1875, the President, Mer- 
rick Lyon, of Providence, in the Chair. The 
following gentlemen, members of the Board of 
Directors, were present :—Messrs. Leach, Bick- 
nell, and Whittemore, Providence ; Charles Ham- 
mond, Monson; A. J. Phipps, West Medford ; 
A. D,. Small, Salem; H. M. Willard, Newton ; 


W. F. Bradbury and J. S. Barrell, Cambridge ; A. | 


P, Marble, Worcester; W. E. Eaton, Q. W. 
Jones, Geo. T. Littlefield, M. G. Daniell and El- 
bridge Smith, Boston, 

After an extended discussion upon the time and 
place of holding the next annual meeting of the 
Institute, it was 


Voted, That the next annual —- be held 
during the month of July, the date place of 
the meeting to be left to the discretion of the Pres- 


ident and Secretary. 
Voted, That one gentleman from each of the 


New England States, with the President and Sec- 
retary, constitute the Advisory Committee to make 
arrangements for the next annual meeting, this 
Committee to be appointed by the President. 

The following gentlemen were appointed :—For 
Maine, Warren Johnson; New Hampshire, J. W. 
Simonds; Vermont, Edward Conant; Massachn- 
setts, A.G. Boyden; Rhode Island, J. C. Green- 
ough ; Connecticut, I. N. Carlton, Adjourned. 

J. W. Wessrer, Secretary. 


New Hampshire. 
Stare Eprror, Prof. J. E. VOSE. Francestown, N. H. 


_ MANCHESTER.—Number of scholars registered 
in the public schools for November, 2,800 ; aver- 
age, 2,300. 

THe Normal School, under the able supervision 
of Professor Ladd, is steadily gaining ground. 
There are seventy-five students in attendance this 
winter. Prof. J. H. Davis has just begun a course 
of lectures on music, the class including nearly all 
the students, There are eighty-five pupils in the 
Model Schools. The Grammar School is under 
the control of Frank S. Russel and Marian C. 
Minot, of the Normal School. The Model De- 
Partment is now, for the first time, fully employed 
’S a training school, A well-furnished reading- 
room has just been opened in the school building. 

AW, BaTCHELDER, of Danvers, Mass., has 
been elected Principal of the Manchester High 


School on asalary of $2,000 Me is the son of a 
Baptist missionary in India, and was born in that 
country. He graduated from Dartmouth in the 
class of 1871, and has since taught in Athol and 
Danvers. He follows one of the best teachers in 
in one of the best schools in the State, and we 
wish him all success. 

TILDEN SEMINARY bas lately received $5,000 
from the sons of the late William Tilden, for the 
purchase of books and apparatus, which will be 
made available for use the present school year. 

SUPERINTENDENT Lorp, of Hopkinton, is busy 
in various parts of the State with his inimitable 
lectures on Practical Psychology. 

THE new book, Questions for Written Examin- 
ation, by Superintendent Edgerly, is received with 
great favor by teachers throughout the State. It 
saves a world of labor in preparing for the written 
examinations now required in every first-class 
school. 

ONE of the most hopeful movements in the 
State just now is the agitation in favor of written 
examinations of teachers, A circular has lately 
been issued from the State Superintendent's office, 
urging these upon town superintendents, and 
giving specimen examination papers as a sort of 
standard. That this advice is acted upon is seen 
in the rapid sale of the excellent little‘book of Ex- 
amination Papers, by Superintendent Edgerley, of 
Manchester. ‘From present indications, the time 
cannot be far distant when the law will require 
some standard of examination, either from the 
Board of Education or the Normal School, which 
every teacher must attain to. The expense will 
be merely n#/, and no other one thing would prob- 
ably do so much to elevate the standard of educa- 
tion in the State. 

THOsE teachers who have wearily copied the 
same names of their class records a score or more 
times during the year, will rejoice at the new 
Record, where once writing is sufficient for all pur- 
poses. J. D. Bartley, of the Concord High 
School, has lately published a very neat and con- 
venient Record of this sort, William E. Buck, ot 
the Ash Street Grammar School, Manchester, has 
also a Record on a somewhat different plan, but 
well adapted to the purpose. Bartley’s Monthly 
Report Cards have just been introduced at the 
State Normal School, 


Rhode Island. 


State Epitor, Hon. T. B. STOCKWELL, Providence. 


Provipence.—In his tenth inaugural address 
delivered Monday, January 4, Mayor Doyle de- 
voted quite a portion of his attention to the Public 
School System of the city, and advocated some 
rather fundamental ehanges therein. We await 
with interest the presentation of the other side of 
the question. We learn thatthe New ENGLAND 
JourNnaL oF Epucarion, is received with great 
favor by our teachers and that subscribers are 
flocking to the standard. ’ 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


RHODE. ISLAND INST. OF INSTRUCTION 
“At Providence, Jan. 14, 1875. 
PROGRAMME, 

The State Normal School, the Providence High 
School, the Grammar, Intermediate, and Pri- 
mary Schools of the city will be open from 9.30 
A. M, to 12.00 M. 

Department of Higher Instruction at the Prov- 
idence High School Hall, at 2 P. M.; F. W. Til- 
ton, presiding officer, é 

1, The Present Condition of Optical Science, 
and the Methods of Teaching it :—A paper by 
Prof. E. W. Blake, Jr., of Brown University, fol- 
owed by a discussion. : 

2. At 3.30, The Study of English Literature :— 
A Paper by Mr. A. H. Davis, Principal of High 
School, Worcester, Mass., followed by a discus- 
sion. 

Department of Grammar and Primary Instrue- 
tion, at the Normal School Hall, at2 P. M. ; J. M. 
Sawin, presiding officer. 

1. Vocal Drill,a Class Exercise, by Mr. A. J. 
Manchester, of Providence, 

2. At 3 P. M—Teaching Exercise in Vocal Mu- 
sic, by Mr. B, W. Hood, of Providence. Oppor- 
tunity for discussion will be given at the close of 
each exercise. 


Mathewson Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
8.00 P. M. 

1. Organ Voluntary, Prof, F, M, Pond, 

2, Lecture, Milton as an Educator, by Rev. Phil- 
lips Brooks, Boston, Mass. 

3- Solo. “ Nota Sparrow Falleth,” Ads, by Mr. 
Wm, F, Elsbree, 

Music Hall, Friday, January 15, 9.30 A. M. 

1. Devotional Exercises, by Rev. George Har- 
tis, Providence, 

2. Address by the President. 
3. Business, 
4 The Educational System of Germany :—A 
paper by Mr. W. T. Peck, Providence High 
School, followed by a discussion. 

6. Readings by Prof. R. G. Hibbard, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 

2 P.M. 

‘4. Reading as related te Thought and Expres- 
sion—A Class Exercise by pupils of the State 
Normal School, conducted by Prof. Hibbard. 

2. Art as related to Public Schools ;—A paper 


by a discussion, 
7.30 P. M. 

1. Organ Recital, by Professor Pond. 

2. An Address by his Excellency, Gov, Howard. 

3- An Address by his Honor, Mayor Doyle, 

4- Organ Solo, Professor Pond, 

5. An Address by Rev. E. G. Robinson, D.D., 
President of Brown University. 

6. An Address by Rev. H. W. Rugg, President 
School Committee, Providence. 

7. Readings by Professor Hibbard. 

8. Solo, “.Maid of Athens,” A//en, Mr. Wm. 
F, Elsbree. 

9, An Address by Prof. G, I. Chace, Providence. 

10. An Address by Hon. T. W. Bicknell, late 
Commissioner of Publi¢ Schools. 

11. An Address by Hon. T, B. Stockwell, Com- 
missioner of Public Schools, 

12. Readings, by Professor Hibbard. 

Saturday, January 16, 9.30 A. M. 

1. Devotional Exercises, conducted by Rev. D. 
A. Whedon, D.D., Providence. 

2. Election of Officers and Business. 

3. The Proper Studies for the Public Schools 
and their Relative Importance ;—A Paper by Mr. 
J. C- Greenough, State Normal School, followed 
by a discussion, 


4. Readings, by Professor Hibbard, 


Connecticut. 


Strats Evrron, ARIEL PARISH; A.M, New Haven. 


HARTFORD.—Many hearts wi!] experience re- 
newed sadness on this, the first anniversary, Jan- 
uary 4, of the death of Samuel M. Capron, the late 
accomplished Principal of the Hartford High 
School. One of his last official duties, in connec- 
tion with the Connecticut Teachers’ Association, 
was ‘o act as a member of a committee appointed 
to consider the expediency of establishing an Edu- 
cational Journal, on a broader and deeper founda- 
tion than any hitherto éxisting.. Those consalt- 
ing with him will remember how heartily and ear- 
nestly he advocated the establishment of one pa- 
per which should take the place of the various 
State journals, That the New ENGLAND Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, as it is now presented to the 
public, would have met his hearty approval there 
can be no doubt, ¢ 


ROCKVILLE,—This enterprising manufacturing 
village has an excellent system of graded schools, 
Under the efficient management of Mr. Randall 
Spaulding, a graduate of Yale, its High School 
took a high rank and enjoyed great prosperity 
while under his care. His brother, now in charge, 
is sustaining well the reputation of the school. 

Secretary Northrop held the last of State Insti- 
tutes in this village, a few weeks since. It was 
‘well attended, anda lively interest was manifested 
both by the teachers and the people of Rockville 
and the neighboring towns, in attendance. 


AMONG the encouraging signs of the times, is 
the interest in the progress of education, as man- 
ifested by the “new departure” of the daély and 
periodical press. The New York Tribune, in its 
Thursday’s issue of each week publishes a care- 


fally prepared column of Educational Items, re- 


by Mr. Frederick Grinnell, Providence, followed be 


23. 


ating to every grade of instruction, from the uni- 
versity to the primary school. The ponderous 4é 
lantic Monthly discusses, each month, some edu- 
cational topic, or presents a general survey of the 
whole subject of education, at home and abroad. 
Much more frequently than formerly do we find 
the same features “ cropping out” in the city and 
country papers, The inference is natural and un- 
avoidable, that the readers are interested in the 
subject, for no thermometer more quickly of ac- 
curately determines changes in the atmosphere, 
than the conductors of the press what intellectual 
nutriment pleases those for whom they cater, 

The real ground for encouragement lies in the 
fact that the people are reading, with increasing 
interest, whatever pertains to the training and ed- 
ucation of the youth of our land, ° 


FFICE TO RENT.—We have a very pleasant Office 

in our rent toa good tenant. 
permonth. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

2 , 16 Hawley Street, Boston. * 


Wy undersigned, a College graduate of ten 
standing, desires position as Instructor of Botany 

Natural History in a seminary, academy, or school, He 

has a working library, fine mi snd ‘hh 

tion. For information apply to 

Providence, R. I. 


N° EXCUSE FOR BAD AIR in Schoolrooms. 
“The success of these 


VENTILATORS 


has been complete, and entirely satisfactory, and cannot be 
Scnoot — 

Our patent double-current Ventilators, in use on more than 
one thousand buildings, give universal satisfaction. 

We have also the best Patent 


WINDOW VENTILATOR, 


call or send for Circulars, 
U. 8. VENTILATION CO., 
2 68 Water St., Boston. 


GINN BROTHERS, 


4 Beacon Street, Boston. 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


Our World, No. of, First Lessons in 
@ar World, No.II.; or, Second Series 
in Geography. 
Agassiz.—I welcome “ Our World,” No. a8 val- 
uable contrib” tion to tae modern method of teaching geogta> 
phy, _Itis a very commendable and successful effort. ; 
Hiillard.— think Miss Hall's work oné of great merit. 
It gives prominence to the facts, distinctions, and attributes 
which are permanent, and the work of nature, and does not 
burden the memory with those 7 Arad of political geog- 
raphy which are variable and accidental. 
morson.—| ‘have examined carefully, and with great 
satistaction, ‘* Our World,” No, II., a copy of which ye 
sent tome. I have never seen a school- which sa 
me more entirely. é 
Peabedy.—I have examined Miss Hall’s “ Second 
Series of Lessons in Geography,”’ and am prepared to pro- 
nounce it, in plan, in method, in exécution, yery far 
superior to the school geographies previously in use. 


GREEK. 
Posdwinre Greek Grammar ; Moods and Tenses ; and 
Greek Lessons. 
Mcett’s Greek-English Lexicon; 12mo, 


and 4to.: Eng eds. 
White's (dipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, 


LATIN. 

Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar ; Shorter 
Course of Latin Prose, with Cicero ; 
Cicero De Senectute ; Sallust’s Catiline ; Virgil; Latin 
Selections ; Caear ; (refer to A. and G.'s Gr.) 

d Composition, 
White's Juntor Stadent’s Complete Latin: English’ Lexi- 


con. 

I have no hesitation in saying that Allen and Greenough’s 
Grammar has impressed me more favorably than any other I 
have seen that is published in this country. Thouglt brief, 
it is very comprehensive, clear in its statements, founded on 
an adequate basis of philological knowledge, and cast in a 
proper tone of describing the facts of the language rather 
than prescribing laws for it.--Pref. W. D. mey, 
Yale College. 

I like the Grammar very much, and that it will be 
widely used.—Pref. Thes. A. Thacher, Yale Col- 


lege. 

I have looked h yom Latin Grammar, examining 
merits is 80 decided that I have substituted it for the work 
which I have been using with my for 
W. ©. Collar, Latin Scheel, Roxbury, Mass. 

1 am very glad to know ot the success of Allen and Green- 
ough’s G I am shes, tha bons, 
Grammar that I have ever seen, and take pleasnre in com- 

A 
Grammar 


ustrative collec- 
» W. BAILEY, 
2 


mending it Samuel Mart, 7rintty College. 
We have used Allen and Greenough’s Latin 


MUSIC. 


First, Intermediate, 
MEDAL OF MERIT awarded to LL, W. Masem, 


at Vienna. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
igeby’s Elements of English La ; English 
Fourteenth Century ead Hal y’s Charts. 
Harvard Examination Papers, 74 ed. 


Peirce’s Tables of thms. 
Stewart's Physics, with Hill’s Questicns, 


SHAKESPEARES, 


Schoo! Shakespeares. 
The following Pla covers: 
The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, amley, The Tem- 


. Macbeth, Henry the Eighth, As You Li 
"kin 


Ramen aod Joliet. Much Ado 


ing the with great satisfaction.—Albert 
Perkine: Philips Academy, Exeter. 4 


| 


‘LL. D.. Life insurance. LEONARD BACON, D.D 


important to 
‘Terms $90 per annum. Three Hundred and Thirty jars | physical and mental welfare of the race than these.”’—TZhe 


best, and the apartments are the best, in the country. 
Circularsaddress FRANCIS WAYLAND 
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The Celebrated 


Adopted anil extensively USED 
for the last Six Vears by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia, 
many Cities, Towna, 

Leading k Stores and 
Stationers keep thers 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 

191 Fulton St., cor, Church, 
taloque free, Sample toT 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New York. 

OSEPHINE ELLERY DAVIS would like to teach 


Elocution to a limited number of pupils, at No. 80 Temple 
street, Boston. 


Worcester Free Institute, 


Apprentice Class. 


The examination for admission to the Apprentice Class will] ONE DOLLAR’S worth of the best School Sizes 
be held January 30th, at 8 o’clock A. M. For information mailed (free) on receipt of 60 CENTS. 
address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, 

a-at Worcester, Mass. 


Aids for Teaching Arithmetic,| 
SLATES are the only ones that have stood the test of prac- 


PUBLISHED BY 
tical use in School-rooms THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. All 


758 Broadway, New Yerk. 


Genuine SILICATE BOOK AND LEAF 


Be Certificates from thousands of Teachers and Boards of Ed- 
THE TEACHER'S HAND-BOOK OF ARITH- | who. have used the Silicate Slates for years, to 


METIC. By Matcorm MacVicar, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Principal of Potsdam Normal School. This work is in- : z 
tended to aid Teachers to a full and clear exposition of the} Do not are bound in the most durable and artistic 
principles of Arithmetic. It discusses the general methods | manne:, like a b with cloth covers. One Interleaved 
and proper results of Arithmetical study, and presents a Book Slate contains three times the surface of a stone slate. 

in umbers ractions. t so 5 
contains a large number of Graded Examples for reviews Vat gg ely one hundred and more different 
gad text together with number of answers | bes te pencil, The standard school sizes 
to examples which may be presented by means of the Ex- | #!~ about ten styles, ‘ 
ample Frame. Avery Teacher who aims to excel in his 
Profession should possess this book. 215 pages, cloth ; ome 
price, $1 50. 

MacVI ITHME EXAMPLE 
CARDS. Examples,|_ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and get your samples 
printed on cards for use in class drill, or review, er exami- from the manufacturers only. . 
om eachers’ Hand- ithmetic.”’ wi 
be found exceedingly convenient and useful to every school Send for Catalogue, and order what you want at 4Q Per 
amd teacher. 600 in box; price, $2 oo per box. Sent by | cent. discount. 
mail on receipt of price. 

MacVICAR’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLE 
FRAME. For Driliand Practice in each of the Funda- 
mental Processes of Arithmetic, both in Whole Numbers 9 net 

and in Fractions. 


For particulars send for pamphlet circular. Address, 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


New England Journal Binders. 


We have procured for those desiring to pre- 
serve files of our JOURNAL two styles of very 
neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of the 
whole year. These will be found very conve- 
nient and valuable. 

PRICES. 
In full cloth, stamped with name of ‘ian 

In cloth and paper sides, - - - - yp! 

Postage on each 15 cts., which should be re 
mitted with the order. Address 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION,| oice B ooks. 


Boston, Mass. 
COLLEGE, Parnassus: 
Law Department. A volume of Choice Poems, selected from the 
Faculty of Ensirnction and Government.| whole range of English Literature. edited by 


—NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., President. FRAN- 
CIS WAYLAND. M. A..’ Professor of Mercantile Law RALPH WALDo EMERSON, With a Preparato- 
and Evidence. WILLIAM C. ROBINSON, M. A., Pro- 2, Essay. Crown 8vo. Nearly 600 pages. 
one Lew, and Estate. eled boards, gilt top, $4. 

5 , IN, M-A., Professor of Constitu-| + 4 collection of poetry, made by Mr. Emerson, will prob- 
tional Wills, and Lecturer on Roman Law. ably excite greater here made by 
JOHNSO PLATT, M. A., Proiessor of Pleading, | man, * Admirably arranged for 

quity jurisprudence. 
Leeturers.—CHARLES J. McCURDY, | house of true poetry.""—Boston A doertizer, 
Law. . THEODORE D. WOOL- 


SILICATE 


Nason-Chandler Blowpipe Analysis. 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast seding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slave which has so long been in use, 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 


a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the-usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 


without the surface being injured. EACH. 
No. 1, 534x834 ipches, two marking surfaces, $ .30 
“ 6 x8% six “ “ 75 
“ two “ “ 
6, “ six “ 


ie be ig Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound in stiff covers 

m 

Sopies of of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 

will’ be forwarded for on receipt 

of the price printed above, 

For introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 

Address, 

American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 

29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL’S 
Educational Books. 


Zell’s Encyclopedia. 
Zell’s Atlas of the World. 
Cyclopedia of Amer. Literature. 


The above sold by Subscription only. 
Agents wanted. 


The following sold through the Trade generally: 


Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric. 
Locke's Essays. 
Collot’s French Schoo! Series. 
&c., &e., &c. 


Send for Circular. 


17 and 19 So. Sixth St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


5 Beekman 
New York. 


of the greatest importance, They are the only imitation of 


ESSRS.P. GARRETT & co., 708 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, have just added NO. 1x. 
to their very popular Series of 


“100 Choice Selections.” 


These Books contain the latest and best good things fo, 
Recitation, Declamation, School- Reading, being 
happy commingling of Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, and 
Humor. Trice, im paper Binding, 30 cents ; cloth-b.und, 
75 cents. 

The Speaker’s Garland (in two volumes) contains 
the first eight numbers of “ 100 Choice Selections.” Price 
per volume, $2.00 ; full gilt, $2.50. 


Eecelsior Dialogues, for advanced sfeakers. $1.2:, 
published, Model Dialogues. Price $1.50. 


The same House manufacture the celebrated “ PENN 
LETTER BOOK,” for copying letters without Press or 
Water. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


AND 
Composition _or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Bize 6 by 8 Inches. 
Ove side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 


1 No. and Date, spaces tor thirty-six words, and 
pec for ber of errors, On the opposite side are 


twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 


the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
*This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proof 
composition, thousan 
of times. 


and can be written upon and erased ds 


Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,)on receipt of the re- 


tail price, 10 cents. 
For introduction, a liberal discount will be made. 


American Tablet M’f’g Co. 


29 Brattle 8t., Boston, Mass, 


CHEMICAL 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


Rare Chemicals, and extra quality of Graduated Glass and 


Porcelain for use in Analysis. 


ALSO 
Minerals, Fossils, and Laboratory Tools of all kinds, 
imported and manufactured by 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 Barclay 8t., N.Y. 


Rare and complete Catalogue, finely illustrated and hand: 


somely bound in cloth, price $1.50 per copy, “* 


A storehouse of fun and profit 
for the social circle is found in 
these 50 new games of A MERICAN 
History, on 60 cards, Price, 
7s cents “ They stand without 
@ rival in the home circle.”— 
Singer. 

Also a charming Bible-history 
pastime, the Ten Plagues. 
4 games on 40 illustrated cards, 
secents. B. TREAT, 

805 Broadway, Naw York. 


LLD., inernstional Lowe JAMES M. Dr. E. H, Clarke’s Two Books: . 


HOPPIN, LL. Rhetoric and Com-|Sex in Education, . - - $1.25 


tion. MAR M.A., F ic Elocution. 
0. B. FARNAM, M. 'D., Medical Jurispradence.| 22° Building of a Brain, - + 1.25 
FREDERICK H. BETIS, A.M., Patent Law. 


“ No two books have been written this many a hich 
Two terms annually. Spring term Feb. 10, 1875 | to our way of thinking, havea.more i "elation to 


ip prizes are annually awarded. The library is now one o:| 


CHRISTIANITY THE SCIENCE OF MANHOOD, 


A Book for Questioners. By Minor Jupson Sav- 
AGE, Third Edition, 


Dean of the Faculty, at New Haven, Conn. 


ALE COLLEGE, 


Medical Department. 
The Collegiate year embraces a S Term and a Reg. | tions that vex the minds of thousands thousands i 

ular Lectore Term im the Wmter. Tens gard to Christianity. It is not witton the interest tag 
begins ane 4th, 1875 and closes July 1st. Thee i 
Term isa reading term, in which insiruction is given chiefly naturally and fully 
by recitations. During this term the students are classified, | the perplexities, and fulfills the aspirations of mankind. It 
and their studies directed according to their advancement. i readable i 
Lecture Term begins Oct. 21st, 1875. Means of chemical | °er¢ 
daily throaghout the yeas, at the College and. tke 

c year, at e sé 

tal. WILLIAM HENRY,” 


PORTER, D.D., .» | Chaney from the famous William 
Pres. BEN). SILLIMAN, M.D. Prot Gen Chem tog dei 
STEPHEN G. HUBBARD, M.D, Prof. Obs. and Dis. of | "pgp 


MD. 
Mat. Med. and Therap. DAVID P. SMITH, M. NO ugby 
Prof. Theor, and Prac’ of Med. FRANC!S BACON Life of DR. AR LD, of R f 


nat. an t 

BRONSON, M. D., Leciurer on Physi Most 
Fees, Matricelation (annuaily) $5 00. ing Term $60 co __ 


tory Lecture Term, $105.00. De- 
monstrator’s Ticket, $500. Graduation F F For 
further address Puor.C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean, | by the 


sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of | ing 


If STANDS UNRIVALED. 


It is safe, com portable, always ready, easy to use, in its action, the i i 

pact, portable, ; steady in only reliable instrument capable of giv- 
Lantern Slides, will be far _ pracy amioimom, Circulars and a choice selected list of * = 


heut resort to chemical light. 


Now Have Cos JAMES R.-OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


TSA CREME FORM OF>,: 


O/L OR LIME LIGHT. 


ication, free. The Sciopticon Manual, sth edition, 


L. J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


= 


( 


| 
# 
: 
| | 
Tt: 
| | 
| | 
LEAD or SLATE ENCIL. 
Sold at all School ik and § 
191 Fulton St, Cor, OLarch. 
4° RY Rs 
CUNTENNIAL 
=a AME 
= 
60 
Q GARDS 
| a 


NEW 


DIRECTORY 


LEADING COLLEGES, PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOLS, ETC., IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ENGLAND 


4 OF MINES. Columbia College. For information address Dr. C. 
F. Chandler, Dea» of Faculty, Bast 49th St., New York. 385 


RREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass, Fite students for Mass. Inst. of 


COLLEGES- 
UNIVERSITY y- F. Warren, D.D., President. 


‘or inf conc. partment, address the appropriate 


—Dean, Rev. James E. Latimer, D.D. 
choot i of Theotogy— Hon. George S. Hillard, LL.D. 

Medicine—Dean. 1. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 

School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 

Seliege of Laberal Arts—Dean, Rev. Fohn W. Lindsay, D.D. 

College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjée, Mus. Dr. 385 

COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. O, to Students of either 


TH COLLEGE, Hanever Bev ingor 
address President, A.D. Smith, D.D., LL.D. 


COLLEGE Clinton, N. ¥.)-=The Fall Term opens 
AMIL adtvess the President, Brown, D.D. 


RD UNIVERSITY. — Usual Academic and Professional Depart- 
anised ahd conducted F. Lang 
acting-President, Washington City, 


COLLEGE (Grinnell, Iowa). For Catalogues and 
George F. Magoun, D.D. ats 


VETTE COLLEGE, (Easton, For ary containing the 
[Conrses of St of Study, address rofessor R. ‘oungman, Clerk of the Faculty. 


ARIE JARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For catalogues or information 


address the President, Israel W. Andrews. 40 
HESTER UNIVERSITY, ow N. Y. For Catalogue or 
fuller address Pres. M. B. Anderson. 392 
aven, LL.D., President. 
of Surgeons —Fredk. M.D., Dean. 
College of Fine Arts A.M, Dean. 


For information address Prof. in, A.M, Registrar. 372 


MPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, lowa. For 
& and full particulars, address A le. lexander Burns, President. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both Sexes, under the care of Friends. 
§ For catalogues address the President, Edwd. ded. H. Magill, S f Pa. 


E COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, W. D.C. For Cata 
logue address the President, F. C. Welling, oe i 412 


INITY COLLEGE, (Hartford, Conn.) For Catalogues address the 
| Treasurer. 385 


TUFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (four miles from Boston). A. A. 
Miner, Pres't. Address of. C. Fay,, 4°7 


NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A.A. #. Taylor, D. D., Prest. 
Medical, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depts. pe various Courses. 408 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Penn. For cata- 
logue containing the courses of study in the Wate? of Arts or the 
viment of Science, apply to Charles ¥. Stillé, LL.D., Provost, or yes 

j. P. Lesley, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Science. 


SLEYAN TS. (Middletown, Ct.) President: 
Cummings, D.D, LL.D. For Catalogues or ion address the 
President or Librarian. 
rr COLLEGE, Berkshire County, Mass. 
For information apply to the President, P. P.' A. Chadbourne. 394 
COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. For Catalogues and 
address F. B. DEXTER, Secretary. 385 


RCESTER FREE INSTITUTE of Industrial Science. 
Pref. C. O. Thompson, Mass. 403 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


LLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bérdentown, N. For catalogues 


terms, etc., address Rev, Fohn H. Brakeley, 414 
NCINNATI WESLEVAN COLLEGE 0.) A College for 
Vor catalogue Bight thirty-sec year opens Sept. 17. 

or address Bugbee, D.D., 305-30" 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful location and grounds. 
M% Literary and artistic advantages superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


information, address Sister 
394 


AGNES SCHOOL. — For 
Bdith, S. Agnes School, Albany, 


COLLEGE SCHOOLS. 


Sor Ci thorough manner. 

AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established in Has over boc 


Young Men for College. Wes ‘asenovia, N.Y. 394 


UNGER FORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. Thorough preparation 
College, or Polytechnic School, or for West Point. wy 
toA Wat ins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. Y. 


ILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee. Wis, Established Ps 
Aly reliable College—preparatory school for Boys. For C. 
, Principal, 


LLISTON SEMINARY (Easthampton, Mass. yo in its equip- 
Ww" ments for Classical and Scientific study, Apply toM. Henshaw, Prin. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


College P. O., County, Pa. 


FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. iii 


OF MINES, 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


EAST FORTY-NINTH ST. NEW-YORK CITY 


FACULTY: 
F.A. P. BARNARD, S.T.D., LL.D., age G. PECK, LL.D., Mechanics 
r. EGLESton, E.M., Mineral- JOHN H. vA VAN . AMRINGE, A.M., 
FRANCIS VINTON, E.M., Mia- | OGDEN N. ‘ROOD, A.M. 
mg Civil LER, Pub, NEWBERRY, M.D 
CHANDL Analyt. wet 
App. FRED’ STENGE! ; 
CHAR S$ A, JO ‘PuD., General | JULES E. LOISEAU, French. 
Chemistry ; 


ASSISTANTS. 
CHAS. ADAMS COLTON, E.M., ree mn PEYSTER RICK- 


M Assa 

EDWD. HALLOCK, A.M,, HENRY NEWTON. EM. 
WM. PISTO Onn MEYER, Be 

ALEXIS A. Adalyt- FREDERICK A. AM., 


ELWYN "WALLER, AM., E.M,, with HALSE 
ivi 
HENRY CARRINGTON BOLTON, | LEONARD WALDO, B'S, Asteo'my. 
A.M., Pu.D., Analytical Cheiaistry. JNO KROM REES, 
The pian of thie School be mage five three-year courses ig the Degree of 
Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Il. 
III, Metallurgy ; IV, History; V. 


special arrangement, pursue any of daught in the 


previous examination. 
Expznses.—The fee for the full course, including instruction, use of labora- 
tories, apparatus, chemicals, auton teem room, and students’ collection of of minerals, is 


$200 per annum. For special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is 
S Er ecudente i in Assaying are admitted for two months for a fee of $50. 
obey tia aid extended to those not able to meet the expenses of the School. 
For further information and for catalogues, apply to 


408 ; DR. C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. W. S. Clark, 
President, Amherst, Mass. 


Scientific and Imported books. 


WESTERMANN & CO., 524 ~ han NEW YOR to draw 
attention to their Ca ues of ish A 
art I,—Literary Theo 


Philosophy, 
Philology History, &c, Part If,—Sciences, Technology, &c. Subscrip. 
tions for Periodicals Pict should be sent in new, Also, now ready: New 
Catalogues of B, W. stock of German Christmas Books an j 


and of Fine Htestraied G hg Books, Photographs, &e. Wiil be sent gratis 
on application. 


VAN NOSTRAND a7 Warren St., NEW Saaz 
« Publisher and Importer of Set stlontise ig Se Send ten cents for Catalogue 
of works in Architecture, Astronomy, M 
, Drawing, Electricity, Engineering, Mathematics, Coal, ron, oe 

ics, etc., etc. 
W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Booksoller 
s Place, NEW YORK, keeps —t * hand a large assortment of Mis 
cellaneous Literature, School Books, 


ues—new and second-hand—on 
sent on pom ulletin of Kuro: Literature, 

a9 cones pes, Agent for “ Revue des denx fondes,” and all 

the principal Periodica 406 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of U: For 
tion address Dr. ¥. V. Lansing, A 


jem WILEY & SON, 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK, publish 

Generar Ciassiriup Scientiric CATALOGUE, consisting of 714 pages 8vo., 
which they will send gratis to any one who may desire it. t contams many o: 
the most im nt works on Agriculture—Alphab 


HOSPITAL PE COLLEGE, New York 
Regular Term on the first of October, 1873. For circulars and infor- 
mation apply to A. Flint, $r., Secretary. 394 


LECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, New York City Fall session begins 
October 6, 1874; Spring session, Fe. 6, 1875. Address Robt. S. Newton, 
137 West-47th street, N. ¥. 493 


Ms and | of Harvard University. Year begins Oct. 
we, 1874, and ends Fune 30th,’ 1875. For catalogue or further informa- 
address Dr. R. H. Fits, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 395 


ers— Botany—Brewi Bridges—Cabinet 
Chee himney- Closes and Watches—Coal and ‘Coal 


Oil— Conchulogy—Cotton Manufacture — Drawing — Dyeing Electricity —En- 
ineering—Entomology—Gardening—Gas—Geology—Geometry—Gun Powder— 
and Railing—Hydraulics — — Iron —Limes—Locome. 

tives—Machinery Manufactures — Mathematics— Mechanics— Medicine — Metal- 

ments—Painting—Paper Manufact atents— Photography— Printing—Sculp- 
ture—Ship- building—Soap and Candles—Stair Building—Steam Engines—Sugar 

Manufacture—Telegraphy—Tombs—Turning— Upholsterers’ Guide— Ventilation 

—Weaving—Weights and Measures—Woolen Manufactures, etc. . 18 


New, YORK HOMEOPATHIC MEDICAL 23d street 
Third avenue. 5 March. For announce- 
ments and information, address ¥. W. Dowling, M.D., Dean, 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK—Medical Depart 
ment. Address Prof. Charles Inslee Pardee, 426 East 26th St., N. Y. City. 


VIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA — Medical Department—Phila- 
delphia, Session 18 4-75. For announcement apply R. Rogers, 
ean, P.O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


Vie COLLEGE—Medical Department. Address Poof. C. A. Lindsley, 
New Tove, Conn. 


LAW SCHOOLS. . 


LUMBIA LAW SCHOOL — Law Department ‘olumbia 
For circulars address Prof. T.W. Dwight, 8 Great N.¥. 


NION UNIVERSITY.—LAW SCHOOL at Albany, ao re For cir- 
culars make application to Isaac Edwards, Esq, Albany, N. 


ALE COLLEGE—LAW DEPARTMENT. Address Prof. Francis 
Wayland, New Haven, Conn. 385 


THEOLOGICAL 


REW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY closes in Ma es ia Si 
tember, Address tha President, ¥. F. Hurst, D.D., 


PLS THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, Cal. Year “— 
Aug. 20 ; ' _Axg. 20; closes in May. Address Prof. F. A. Benton. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


YN TE AND POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE— 
U Scientific Depa ment. Address D. H. Cochrane, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCHOOL—Sci Department of Dart- 
‘ke. Address Prof. E.R. Ruggles, A. 396 


VIL ERRIN NG SCHOOL of Colle, Thorough course 
ld practice. Address Prof. C. Sia 392 


RDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific Department haat 
PY College, Easton, Penn. Address Traill LD. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL 
Pre Technology, Mines, Architecture, etc. Alfred 


the Science, 
‘olin, 1,267 Bi , WV. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. A School of Civi- 
Address Prof. Charlies Drowne, Troy, N. Y. 406 


EFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF YALE COLLEGE. In 
Cement addressing Prof. G. F. Brush, New Haven, Ct. 385 


| excelled ; 
hand. 


Society Pins and Badges. 


B. & SON, 3:6 Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN., 

« manufacture al kinds of Society Pins and Badges. In workmanship un: 

Specimens of Pins of each 
es set with precious stones a speciality. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention, 


OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, sera and 

manufacturer of all kinds of Society Pins, and Badges. Secret Society, Base 

Ball, Boating, and Sporting Badges, Pins, Medals, etc., PB one ns Superior 

workmanship and prices lower than the lowest. Estimates a ns furnished. 

ae by mail promptly attended to. Samples of College work always on 
405 


Fraternity always on 
furnished. 


Minerals, Apparatus, &c. 


ATENUM APPARATUS, SHEET, WIRE, &c. 


12 PER CENT. oe 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We loan not 
to exceed one-third of the value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the| 
firm. nv many years business, have never lost a dollar. We pay the interest 
‘promptly semi-annually in New York drafts. During the panic, when all other 
securities lagged, our Farm Mortgages were paid promptly. We get funds from 
the Atlantic to the Missouri River, and may be able to refer to parties of your ac- 


quaintance. Send for full particulars. 
46 J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, }4 ansas. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 
By D. W. GOODRICH, 


htning Calculator of the Erie Railway, and a 
many years experience, should be in the hands 
of all are in Education. 


instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in any 


from A.D. I to A.D. 3,000. 
yThird edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustrations, 
COLLEGE COURANT, 


full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. ‘an 
Care FraNnK CHATFIELD, New Haven, Conn, 


Importer, 77 


It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be} 


GEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 


WILL PROCURE 


(1) HENRY WARD BEECHER’S TWELVE LECTURES 
ON PREACHING, being the third series delivered before 


wood and revised by or under the direction of Mr. 
—— They are considered by far superior to any of his 


(2) DR "BROWN - -SEQUARD’S SEVEN CELEBRATED 
LECTURES on Nerve Force and Nerve-Activity, deli 
before the Lowell Institute. 

(3) FIVE ARTICLES ON EDUCATION IN JAPAN, by 

Prof. W. E. Griffis, of the Imperial College of Tokei. These 

treat of Japanese Students, Native Teachers, The Old Educa- 

gor. Physical Training, Female Education, Study of Languages 

, and Moral Traini 

(4) LA S$ OF ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY, Two Articles, 
Prof G. L. Raymond, Williams 

(5) HLIEMANN’S TROJAN DISCOVERIES, by Bayard 

(6) oie s STUDY OF SANSKRIT, by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall. 

(7) REFORM IN PRUSSIAN HIGH SCHOOLS, by Prof 
William Wells, Union 

(8) ASTRONOMY IN AMERICA, by Prof. E. Weiss, Vienna, 

(9) SCIENTIFIC RHODOMONTADE, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
Union College. 

(10) CLASSICAL EDUCATION, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 

(11) NECESSITY OF RELIGIOUS IN 
COLLEGES, by the late Prof. Francis Lie 

(12) ANOTHER METHOD OF SOLVING THE HOMERIC 
PROBLEMS, +g George W. Elliot, A.B. 

(13) THE TREE KNOWLEDGE, by Charles Kingsley. 

(14) MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION OF AIR, from Mature. 

(15) EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, by W. T. Harris, Su- 
perintendent St. Louis Public Schools. 

(16) THE EDUCATIONAL STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND, 
Dalhousie Gazette 

(17) PREVENTION OF COAL OIL EXPLOSIONS, by, 
Augustus F,. Ehric, M. 

(18) INFLUENCE OF GEOLOGICAL CHANGES ON oat 
EARTH’S ROTATION, Ay: William Thomson, F.R.S. 

(19) THE pc rm agg LANG AGE, by Prof. William Fiske, 


Cornell Universi 
(20) THE ANTEN . OF INSECTS, by T. W. Wonfar. 
A. Jackman, Norwich 


(21) SQUARED, by 

nivers. 

(22) Noe AM E GRADUATES IN CONGRESS. by A. E. 
ole 

(23) ORIGIN ‘OF THE FIRST UNIVERSITY, by Professor 


(24) FORCE AND MATTER, 7he Zugineer. 

The above articles have recently appeared in Tue COLLEGE 
Courant. The publishers having a limited number of sets eon- 
taining them, would forward the same post paid on receipt of 
po Address COLLEGE of Frank Chatfield, 
ew Haven, Conn. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had ef all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
gt John Street, New York. 
6 ; 


HENRY HOE, Sore Acent, 


the Yale Theological School. These were reported y Ellin. 


TRADE MARK: { | or Descriptive Name and Designating No 
Warranted. 
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Raton & Bradbury's Mathematics. | 


THE MOS? PRACTICAL 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


Primary Gesisille: High, and Normal 
‘ Schools and Academies. 


BATON’S Primary 100 pp, $0.26 
On the object-leseon plan, and made attractive tor 
KATON’S Intellectual Arithmetic, 176 pp, 0.42 
A progressive development of subjects, with numer- 
ous review exercises. 
EATON’S Elements of Arithmetic, 190 pp, 0.45 
A short course—combining written and mental, 
EATGON’S Com. School Arithmetic, 327 pp; 0.95 
Thoroughly revised and printed from new plates, con- 
taining fu .. statemente in regard to Government 
and monici on gold, the new and 


enly me’ business men for 
ing sterling other valuable improve- 
ments, 

373 Pp, 1.25): 


A thorough and exhaustive treatise for advanced 
classes. 
Bradbury's Eator?’s Elem. Algebra, 269 pp, 1.25 
Ts a work of moderate size, and yet contains enough 
_ te give a thorough knowledge of the subject. It has 
‘a large number and great variety of problems, and 
has not the useless matter found in man text-books 
on this branch of study. A chapter on ogarithms 
has recently been added. 
Bradbury's Elementary Geometry, 110 1.00 
This work k contains in moderate compass 
tiale of Plane and one book of Solid Geometry, nu- 
merous problems of construction, nenaion. questions 
for review, and exercises for original demonstration. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry, 128 pp, 1.00 
Presenting both the Anaiytical and Geometrical 
methods, with practical applications, and full tables 
of Logarithms. 
Bradbury's Geom. and Trigonoms, ins vol, (1.50) 
Bradbury's and Survéying, 
ith Tables, goopp, . 1.75 
Eaton’s Gram. School Arithusstic, 351 PP» 1.10 
Combining the Common and High Schoo! 4 
tica, and 19 sometimes where only one 
written Arithmetic is use 
It in believed that Eaton & Bradbury's Mathematics are 
the best yet published. 

The Arithmetics contain clear and accurate definitions and 
rulea, practical ee and the correct presentation of busi- 
ness Arithmetic with businese-like methods. Ihey have no 
hobbies, but present the best methods of instruction current 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods current 
among business men. 

The Common and Grammar Schoo] Arithmetics are printed 
from entirely new electrotype plates, and have been revised 
and improved. The parties ad of Exchange is made to con- 
form to the Act of Congress regulating Exchange, which went 
effect 1, 2874, and on which all transactions are 

aleo contain full explanations and 
with to Stocks, Gevernment and Munici- 
— Bonds, and the relation of gerd te to currency, &c. 
These and other improvements have been made in such a 
manner.aé not to interfere with previous editions, 
adding tly to the value of the works. 

An edition of EATON’ MON SCHOOL ARITH- 

METIC Is now pu Answers, both editions hav- 

the same price. 

BRADBURY’S ALGEBRA, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry; and Sarveying are books of moderate size, 
and yet — enough to jead to the higher Mathemat- 


ies and know!) of their respective sub- 
jecta. e vr ebra contains a chapter on Logarithms, and 
pad A the different » abound in practical questions and ex- 


original work. They enable'the papil to master 
the pieeddala of the subjects in two-thirds of the usua) time. 
BATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used: wholly or im part in the ublic miridge of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowe Lowel, Ca mbridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rutla ni Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Nashaa, Newten, Somerville, 
Taunton, Holyoche, Adams, Palmer, 
Stamford, Willimantic, Webster, 
Abington, Plymouth, Winchester, 


ge anda = lange number of cities and 
New England, and extensively Wigst, be- 
sidee numerous private schools, academies, ‘and colleges. 


Bradbu 's Algebra and Geometry try are accomp|jshing better 
than have teen attained in our school of 


other text-book here Emery, 
Had Master Charlestown 
Eaton's Afithmetics are found to meet ali the of the 


and are working well.— Beston Text Book Com. 
1 believe most fully in Eaton’s Arithmetics —I. N. Carte- | 
TOM, Conn. State Normal ‘Scheel, New Britain. 


MESSRS. THOMPSON, BR BROWN & CO. also publish : 


Eaton’s Questions in Arithmetic $0.15 
For daily recitation and review purpose bank 
every teacher, and pupil. to any text- book, 
Questions in Geograp e 1 
Uniform with the used with great 
in schools of different grades. 


Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, 2.00 
Worcester’s Elements of History, . . 1.88 
Taylor's Method of Classica! Study, 1.25 
Philbrick’s American Union Speaker, 2.25 
— Primary Union Speaker, 0.65 


* Primary School Tablets 
= Table en on cards 22x28 in., 10 cards, each 0.88 


Oroutt’s Teachers’ Manual, (100 
Oreutt’s Parents’ Manual, . 1.265 
Krause’s First Book tu German, . 1.10" 


Krause’s Elements of German Grammar, 1.10 


Single copies of above named 
hal text-books sent for 
Specimen sheets Tablets. on receipt of 25 cents each. 
Descriptive catalogue 


The Excelsior School Desk: 


helsea, Gloucester, 


D: APPLETON & 
PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 ‘BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


in New England, at 
22 HAWLEY 8T., BOSTON, 


Where a complete assortment of all their Publications will 
be jase found. 

visit on are in 0 

examine their assortment of Standard Edueational 
and Scientific Works, and Text-Books. 

The attenticn of Teachers and School Officers is called to 
the following announcements of their recent Publications: 


KRUSI’S 
GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 


“Adapted to the requirements of all Schools, 
t no or train 
Se teaching this ‘ sabject. The course consists of the the follow: 

ing: 

Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and i 

Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books apd Manual. 

Series (Gramma School), 4 Books and 
anual 


Geometric and Shading Series (High School), In 


press.) 
Besides graded course, there will be 
catrial 


of all 
but a short the Kriisi’s 
win; was begun, ve oy mto 
the pore of more than one 1 pean “ed 
United States. 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book, intended as 
an Elementary-Drill-Book on the Inflections and Princi- 
‘ples of the Language. 
Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition. 
Harkness’s Latin Reader. 
Harkness’s Practical Introduction to Latin 
Composition. Part I, Elementary Exercises intended 
as a companion to the Sa age Part II, Latin Syntax. 
Part IIT, Elements of Latin Style, with Special Reference 
to.Idioms and Synonymes, 
taries on the Gallic 
ar. “ 
Harkness’s Cicero’s;S2lect Orations. 
This series has received the unqualified commendation of 
many of the most eminent classical professors and rege gt in 


and echege 


A Popular Series of Geographies. 
Cornell's Primary Geography. 
Cornell’s Intermediate Geography. 
Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 


Up to Date. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 

Quackenbos’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetic. 

Just Published. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Send for evidences of the merits and 

tical success of this prae- 


Miss}Youmans's New Botanical Series. 


First Lessons in Botany. 
Second Book of Botany. 
Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youmans, 


. 


New aud Fresh. . 
Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 


gy, Physical Geography, Geology. 
Wrage’s Practical German Series, 
Taylor's History of Germany. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 
Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 
Youmans’ Chemistry. (A new Edition in Press ) 


Our New Educational Catalogue, embracing over three 
hundred standard textbooks, will be mailed free to Teachers 
and School Officers on application; also our “ Educational 
Record” for 1874, with interesting articles’ on the subject ‘of | 


wilh bb given ‘to ‘aiid 
pondence in reference to our Text Books, and all other edu- 
D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 

(92 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Or 


Ws, H for 


Have qocvatly opened A AN AGENCY for the sale of their 


’ Briefly given, by the best Teachers, for their preference for 


our country, and is already in use in ory Bote of oe regard to 


Science Primer Series—Chemistry, Physics, Physielo-} 


’s New Mathewaical Series. 


A Complete Course for all Classes of earners. 


Clear and Comprehensive---Practical and Seien- 


MORE EXTENSIVELY USED THAN ANY 
OTHER SERJES. 


AN UNPARALLELED RECORD. 


About 1,600,000 Copies Now in Use! 


No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public 
has stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time. or 
attained so wide a circulation, or received the approval and 
endorsement of so many reliable 
different parts of the country. With the improvements | 
additions recently made, this series is unrivaled in 
and completeness, 


REASONS 


Greenleaf’s Series. 
are common sense tex:-books, uniting Mental and 


2. They are modern, and adapted to.the best methods of 


3 form a complete series for all classes of 
learners, a1.d for schools of al 
4. Each book is complete in itself, end the sesies such that 
any degree as pombe ines knowledge may be obtained in 
time. 
books are all ae made, and 


Greenleaf's New Eleméntary Algebra. 


NEW Pate MENTARY ALGEBRA as one of the text- 


bears the test of daily use in the recitation room. Our pupils 
enjoy the book. Its philosophical arrangement, its elear aud 
statement of principles, and its well-chosen problems 
rénder this the most perfect work of the kind with w 
Cale (M 873), “ Although 

r ton arch, 15, 1 ugh sore- 
ly pressed te ther we still continue to 
use GREENL AF’S Nornial School, and consid- 
er it the best.”’ 


Prof. Bo: 


ARY 


orcester, Mass, 
GREENT S ALGEBRAS work weil in my school. 


incipal of Bridgewater (Mass.) N 
“We GEA AP. 
SEBRA only, and feel satisfied with 


and ified, and the NEW HIGHER is if possible, better 
than t Without any invidious in 
other author, J wish every teacher of Algebra 
would give “y books a trial. 


commend itself most fully to impartial minds, as being the best 
before the public, whether for style, strength, or intrinsic 
worth. The use of other text-books upon this science, and 
boop. particular, only inclines the more strongly in favor 
mathematical works. 


Greenleaf's New Practical Arithmetic. 
From Prof. of oe es, Wilbraham Academy. 


“ GREENLEAF’S NEW Pi PRACTICAL ARITHME- 
TIC gives general satisfaction, and is the only written Arith- 
metic used in this school ; it is comprehensive enough for any 
class without a higher Arithmetic.” 


Sch 
T have always liked GREENLEAF’S SERIES OF 
ARITHMETICS, Theim in GREEN 
LEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARI THMETIC, make it, 
in my estimation, one of the very best before the public. 


Is now used in the most important Schools in BOSTON, 
NEW YORK CITY, PHILADELPHIA, ST. 
LOUIS, and many other cities ; and. has been recently in 
and eaage States, including entire uniformity in numerous 


“*GREENLEAP’S is the standard i ds of 1,000 
Cities and Towns in the New England States 


Parker's Progressive Exercises 


A New Edition, Revised and Enl by Prof. 
ne AMES ki. HAMILTON. Complete Course in one 
12mo, 240 pp. Recently published. Hand- |. 
a ohn printed on fine paper, substantially bound 
in cloth, and sold at the low retail price of ONE 
DOLLAR: Introduction ‘price, 
Mp a mailed to Teachers, pre 
is popular text-book is now widely used in 


paid, on receipt 


LEACH, General 


Agent, 
Office 142 and 144 Grand St., New York’City. 


le and competent educator in Second Book on 


New Analytic Anatomy, Physio 


‘tiens. 338 pages. 


books, and thus far we are more than satisfied with it. It P Spherical Tri 


The NEW ELEMENTARY is logical, lucid, progressive | School pee 


Elements of Art Criticism. 


First Lessons in 


treduced into upwards of 6,800. Schools in the# Eastern Li 


for any 
Liat of one hued and 
lection from w 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.’S 


APPROVED 


School and College 


-BOOKS. 


Cutter’s Physiologies. 


First Kook on Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 


and Hygien Human and Comparative Catvin 
. With 164 Lllustrations. 196 pages. :amo. 


c Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Human Comparative. With Questi 
Diagrams, and Illustrations for Analytic Study and Unific 
Topical Review. By Carvin Cutter, M.D. With 186 
Illustrations. 309 pages. 12mo. Halfroan. $1.50. 
and 

ene. Human and Comparative. With. Guestons 

and Ilustratlons for Anal Stud: and Synthetic 

By Carvin Currer, M.D. ith 


*,* Accompanied by a series of Charis. 


Sanford’s Arithmetics. 
Series of Arithmetics, 


An Analytical 
Mental and Written Arithmetic in each book. By 


Mercer University, Georgia 


sor S. P. SANFOR 
cents; 


35 cents; 
Common School, go cents ; Higher, $1.90. 


Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Normal Se Blements of Geometry, With A 


a copious f Exercises for dent, and an 
Introduction to Modern Geometry. By Professor Wm. 
Cuauvenst. Largeis2mo. Cloth. §2.00. 

+ New and 


nometry. 
Revised Edition. By Professor Wm. Cuauvenst. 8vo. 
Sheep. $1.75. 


hich | A Treatise on the Method of Least Squares; or, 


The Application of the Theory of Probabilities in the 
of Observations. By Professor WM. CHAuVaNaT. 
8vo. Cloth. $1.75. 


ormal] Wickersham’s Educational W oz 


Methods of Instruction; or, ThatjPart of the Philos 


ophy of Edacation which Treats of the Nature of the Sev- 
eral "Branches See Know and the Method of Teaching 
Them. By Professor J, ICKKRSHAM. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 75. 

A Treatise on the or 
arg Government, and Authorities of 
Schools By Jj. P. WickersHam. 12mo, cloth, 

1 


Atwater’s 


I cannot but think that GREENLEAF’S SERIES will Manual of Element ogic. D 


for the Use of Teachers 


Samson’s Art Criticism. 


Comprising a Treatise 

on the Principles of Man’s Nature as addressed by Art; 
together with a Historic Survey of the mo of Art 
Execution. By Professor G. Samson. Illustrated, 

Tam cloth, $3 50, Abridged Edition, samo, cloth, 
1 75 


Wiailes’s of 


A A Manual of Economy. Embracing the 
Ws wow Levis end Fi Cond ond 


Laws of T: 
wor and Useasa Text-Book 

By Amasa Watkur, LL.D. Student’s Edition, 12mo, 

extra cloth, $1 50. 


Long’s Grammar. 
. An Easy Method for 


Grammar. 
{Harmet S. Lone. 16mo, boards, 25 


WORKS: OFRREFERENCE 


t’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World 
Dictionary. By J. Tuomas, M. 
T. Batpwin. Royal 8vo. 


Pronouncing Biographical 
ary. Containing complete and concise Biographical 
Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all ages and countries. 
Tuomas, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Works mailed 


on application. Liberal rates for examination and i 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 
Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 


Before Subscribing 
for the P Premium - 


hoice books, se" 
to 


LIPPIN corr’s MAGAZINE, 


VIS bli 3 00 and Cham 
8. & 00, Pu Vole. Pri 
Boston, getog up the d of 20 cents, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Ca . 
vad 
- 
| 
1. Thee 
| | 
{ 
| 
L 
Send for pamphlet giving full descriptien and testimonials. 
; 
| | 
} 
GREENLEAF’S SERIES 
| PE 
A Com 
IN 
a 
| 
‘ The most comfortable, durable, and in | 
; handsomest and best School Desk in the mar 
School Directors-are invited to send for Illustrated Cata- 
and prices of these deservedly — Desks. 
with teachers and officers solicited. 
t ? 26 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


